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THE DEBATES ON THE ADDRESS. 


T had been known beforehand that there would be no 
division on the Address; and the course of the discus- 
sion which took place might be easily anticipated. Although 
the Ministerial revolution in Turkey was scarcely men- 
tioned in either House, it furnished an additional reason for 
delaying any irrevocable expression of opinion. The dis- 
missal of MipHat may or may not have been a result of the 
Conference; and it is still uncertain whether his successors 
may adhere to his policy. The Russian Government may 
perhaps find in the change of Ministers a reason or a pretext 
for rx sf the commencement of the war. Although the 
unexpected action of the Suttan may have been sponta- 
neous, or due to the influence of domestic advisers, it is 
notorious that the late Granp Vizier was the object of 
General Icratierr’s bitter hostility. His successors may 
be more pliable, especially if it is true that after the 
close of the Conference the Suttan was personally disposed 
to concession. Lord Dersy probably knows as little as 
private persons the immediate causes or the probable con- 
sequences of the late event; and there would be no use in 
conjectural interpretations of transactions which will soon 
be better understood. The leaders of the Opposition in 
both Houses professedly postponed the detailed criticism 
of the policy of the Government until they had the oppor- 
tunity of reading the papers which are by this time pub- 
blished. Mr. Guapstonz was justified in his objec- 
tion to Sir Srarrorp Norrucorte’s quotation of a passage 
from the instructionsfarnished to Lord Saispury. The rules 
of Parliament are almost always consistent with good sense 
and expediency ; and it is not desirable to found an argu- 
ment on an extract from a document, when the House 
not had the opportunity of examining the context. Another 
advantage in the practice of waiting for the production of 
important papers is that itis almost always prudent to take 
time fordeliberation. At the beginning of a Session it is espe- 
cially necessary that the principal members of the Opposi- 
tion should have opportunities both of consultation among 
themselves and of testing the general feeling. When there 


has been leisure to read the correspondence, there will also 
have been opportunities of acquiring knowledge on other 
material points. 


It is highly improbable that the publication of the papers 
will alter the judgments which have been already formed 
on the conduct of the Government. There has rarely been 
an important negotiation which was conducted with 
so little attempt at secresy. The correspondence will 
only fill up some interstices in a narrative which is prac- 
tically complete ; nor will the future debates either enable 
the leaders of the wi greatly to strengthen their 
attack, or supply the Ministers with additional opportuni- 
ties of defence. It seems that the final resolution 
of not dividing on the Address was adopted at a 
meeting of the Opposition Cabinet three or four days 
ago. It may perhaps have been then ascertained that there 
was not entire unanimity of opinion or of temper among 
the Liberal leaders. On Thursday last the official chief 
of the party in either House used language of studied 
moderation, and Sir Starrorp Nortucore was followed by 
Mr. Grapstong, and Lord Dersy by the Duke of Areyit, 
in a different tone. The first sarcasm which the House 
of Lords has heard from the lips of its new leader 
was directed against his vehement assailant. It is 

rhaps a rhetorical mistake to threaten in strong 

the use on some future occasion of still 
more bitter invective, and Lord BeaconsFi£Lp naturally ex- 
pressed a doubt whether the Duke of ArcyLt would suc- 
ceed in accomplishing his purpose of attacking the Govern- 


ment more violently after a study of the Blue-Book. On 
the whole, it may be said that toa reader of the debate 
Lord HartincTon appears to have made a more effective 
speech than Mr. Giapstone, although he was probably 
much less eloquent. The force of Mr. Gtapsronz’s 
denunciation of the Government was somewhat impaired 
by the necessity of defending himself from the charge 
of promoting a mischievous agitation. Lord HarrincTon’s 
candour and moderation never interfere with his 
careful accumulation of all the facts and arguments which 
are likely to damage an adversary. Sir Srarrorp Norrs- 
coTE in his elaborate reply was under the disadvantage of 
occupying a defensive position. Unless the conduct of the 
Government during a year and a half had been absolutely 
exempt from error, it was impossible that some of Lord 
Hartineton’s criticisms should not be sound and effective. 
The reflection that any other set of Ministers would pro- 
bably have committed equally grave blunders would not 
have been relevant to the discussion. The language both 
of Lord Granvitte and of Lord Hartineton proves tiat the 
Whig section of the Opposition is disposed to censure the 
conduct of the Government. There never was the smallest 
reason to suppose that they would adopt a different course. 
Parliamentary criticism is allowable where out-of-dcors 
agitation only tends to mislead popular opinion. 

The professedly imperfect and preliminary debate on 
the Address will probably affect other speakers as well as 
the Duke of ArGyYLL, by depriving them of matter which 
will no longer be new. Parliament will find that the edge 
of its appetite for criticizing or defending the Ministers has 
been in some degree blunted. There are, indeed, many 
members of the Opposition who have still to express their 
disapproval of Lord Dersy and Lord Beaconsriexp, and 
their disinterested admiration of Lord Satispury. Mr. Guap- 
sToNE himself is still nursing up the wrath which has 
not yet found adequate expression. Nevertheless it will 
be difficult to avoid repetition, or to sustain the 
interest of either House in retrospective estimates 
of the conduct of the Government. Mr. Giapstove him- 
self could produce no feeling of astonishment, except b 
saying something which he has not said already in his 
innumerable pamphlets, letters, and speeches. ‘There is 
indeed one point on which he has not yet gratified public 
curiosity ; but he will probably not even now disclose the 

licy which he would wish the Government to adopt. 

‘or the same reason the opponents of Government will 
avoid a division, not desiring to place before Parliament 
a definite issue. Only a small minority in either 
House would vote in tavour of the war with Turke 
to which so many speeches have lately pointed, though they 
have always stopped short of their logical conclusion. 
The greatest of all the many advantages of Parliamentary 
debate is that, unlike meetings at St. James’s Hall or else- 
where, the House of Lords and the House of Commons 
give opportunities for hearing both sides of a question. It 
is the same habit which restrains the classes who have 
lately been denounced as Londoners, frequenters of Clubs, 
and members of society, from readily sharing the enthu- 
siasm of the mob. The impulsive and generous love and 
hatred which are tempered by no sceptical anxiety for 
impartial information seldom find expression in assemblies 
where freedom of debate is secured. 

By far the most ir parriage and instructive part of the 
debate was contained in the short speech of Salacaa 
On a future occasion he may probably discuss the general 
questions which it was unnecessary to touch after the 
elaborate speeches on both sides of the Honse. Assuming 
that the Opposition would propose the direct or indirect 
coercion of Turkey, Lord Sauisbury contented himself with 
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pointing out the difficulties and uncertainties of any enter- 
prise of the kind. The force of England couid only be 
exerted by despatching the Mediterranean fleet to Constan- 
tinople, probably in concert with some military movement 
on the part of Russia. It is possible that the menace 
might be sufficient to extort the acceptance by the Porte of 
some such terms as those which were proposed at the Con- 
ference ; but Lord Satissury reminded the House that there 
was another alternative, which, at least when MipHat was 
Grand Vizier, would have been probably adopted. The | 
Turks who now defy the overwhelming military superi- 
ority of Russia might perhaps refuse to submit to English 
dictation even under the threat of maritime hostilities. It 
would then become necessary, even if no attempt were 
made on Constantinople itself, to attack the ports in 
which the Turkish fleet would take refuge. At the same 
time, it is at least possible that the Mahometan population 
in various parts of the Empire might rise against the 
Christians, and that bioodshed and anarchy would be the 
immediate result of benevolent intervention. It is because 
professed philanthropists neglect such contingencies that 
the title by which they are described is sometimes justly 
used as a term of opprobrium. Lord Satispury is not a 
misanthropist because he remembers the dangers which 
may result to large sections of mankind from reckless out- 
bursts of unseasonable humanity. Time will show whether 
there is any ground for Sir Srarrorp Norrucore’s sanguine 
anticipations of more cheerful prospects than those which 
are at present opened. 


THE PROGRAMME OF THE SESSION. 


TS Queren’s Speech is necessarily a little like the play- 
bill of a country theatre in which a scratch company 
has been got together to support a star from London. 
When the narrative of the negotiations closed with the 
promise of a Blue-book, there was really nothing more to 
be said. It was only on second thoughts as it were, and 
after a certain effort of reflection, that either Sovereign or 
Parliament could remember that foreign politics could only 
occupy a certain number of nights, and that a Government 
exists to supply flour as well as plums for the pudding. 
The consideration whether the proclamation of the QuEEN 
as Empress of India has provided any solid barrier against 
the progress of Russian ambition is reserved for Lord 
BEACONSFIELD’s private memoirs; but Lord Lyrron’s re- 
collections of the ceremony at Delhi have apparently been 
appealed to in support of the statement that the assump- 
tion of the Imperial title was welcomed by the people of 
India, as well as by the chiefs, with professions of affec- 
tion and loyalty. In this country it has been generally 
supposed that the people of India made no professions 
at all, and that the professions of the chiefs came to 
an untimely end on their discovering that they were | 
not to have the same salute of guns as the QuvuEEN’s 
representative. It is unfortunate that the earnest watch- 
fulness demanded by the famine in the Presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay did not begin in time to prevent 
what, as the event has proved, was an eminently unseason- 
able expenditure. The proclamation of the QuEEN as 
Empress of India was at best a ceremony of doubtful ex- 
pediency, and the topic does not become more imposing by 
its accidental but inevitable collocation with the news of a 
disaster which makes the strictest economy a matter of 
public duty. The reference to the famine itself is sensible 
and pertinent. In 1873 the one object presented to the 
Government was how to arrest the actual calamity. In 1877 
the still larger question how to prevent or mitigate such 
calamities for the future will claim its share of attention. 
Domestic legislation is represented in the Speech by 
seven measures relating to England and Wales, two re- 
lating to Scotland, and two to Ireland. None of these 
announcements contain anything in the nature of a sur- 
prise. The Bill relating to the Universities of Oxford | 
and Cambridge, and the Prisons Bill will probably have | 
been reduced to a shape which will make their passing 
pretty much a matter of course. It is perhaps not un- | 
charitable to assume that one object of the Govern- | 
ment in legislating for Oxford and Cambridge is to 
prevent the disposal of College property from falling into 
the hands of their successors; and the Liberal party in 
Oxford are so divided among themselves that a certain 
amount of Liberal support will probably be insured for 
any proposal that a Government which is eminently 


anxious not to incur unnecessary popularity is likely to | 


make. The Prisons Bill will still excite some measure 
of local opposition; but Justices of the Peace are, on 
the whole, rather an exceptionally sensible body, and 
the evils of the present system as regards inequality of 
punishment are too glaring to meet with any hearty 
support at their hands. Mr. Cross has been unusually 
communicative during the recess as to his views of the 
present system of imprisonment for non-payment of fines; 
and the promised Bill for regulating the summary juris- 
diction of magistrates may be expected to embody his 


| theory that a fine should be regarded, at all events in 


the first instance, as nothing more than a debt. Much of 
Mr. Cross’s criticism of the present state of the law is un- 
doubtedly well founded ; but any diminution in the penal 
character which now attaches to fines ought to be aceom- 
panied by the substitution of some other form of punish- 
ment in cases where the identification of a fine with a debt 
would tend to confuse a criminal offence with a mere civil 
wrong. In dealing with the law relating to factories and 
workshops Mr.Cross willhavetheassistance ofthe Report ofa 
Royal Commission, and of the important recognition of the 
obligation of a parent to prefer his child’s interest to his 
own which is contained in the Education Act of last Sessi on. 
Even with these helps, the consolidation of the large body 
of statute law which deals with the labour of women and 
children will be a work of more than usual delicacy. A 
Government which did not introduce a Bankruptcy Bill 
would almost be considered as shirking its work. That 
the law on this subject will be amended in the present 
Session is @ consequence which only a young and ardent 
Ministerialist will accept as necessary or even probable. 

If the paragraphs in the Speech relating to domestic 
legislation. were meagre, the references to them in the 
debates were more meagre still. In touching upon Lord 
BEACONSFIELD’s appearance in the House of Lords, Lord 
GRANVILLE was complimentary without being enthusiastic. 
To say that, on the whole, the display at Delhi may have 
been a wise one was perhaps straining civility a little 
too far. The reference to the incident of Admiralty ill-luck 
which has thrown on the nation, instead of on the town of 
Dover, the cost of repairing the Admiralty pier, had a 
special sting in the mouth of the Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports. That no mention is made of a Barials Bill 
in the Speech is a matter for professed rather than 
for genuine surprise. The Government are not on such 
pleasant terms with the clergy that they are likely of their 
own choice to raise any question that may possibly be dis- 
agreeable to them. The success of their ecclesiastical 
legislation has not been remarkable ; and they will perhaps 
be better employed in amending the law in its relation to 
living clergy than in its relation to deceased . Dissenters. 
Lord Hartixcton was happy in his choice of epithets when 
he gave ironical praise to the “ repose and reserve” which 
characterize the Speech from the Throne. He elicited 
that the Maritime Contracts Bill would not be shelved; 


‘and then fastened on that vexed question which has 


furnished one leader of Upposition after another with 
a point of attack upon the Government of the day, 
and which promises to fulfil this useful function for 
many leaders of Opposition to come. The Bills which find 
a place in the Speech are for the most part simply an- 
nounced ; but, in mentioning the Prisons bill, the Govern- 
ment indulges in something of the nature of a preamble, 
and describes it as a measure which will effect a relief of 
local burdens. Lord Harrineron inferred from this soli- 
tary reference to a subject which once played so important 
a part in Conservative speeches that the hope of obtaining 
from the Government any comprehensive scheme of local 
taxation may finally be abandoned. The policy of relieving 
Peteratthe expense of Pauthas probably been carried as far as 
even the present Cabinet consider safe, and the alternative 
of making a thorough investigation into Perrr’s affairs and 
into his means of managing them might involve a Con- 
servative Administration in serious difficulties on their own 
side of the House. Any deficiency of proposals for legis- 
lation that may be observable in the QuzEn’s Speech is, as 


usual, amply filled by the notices of motion given by private 


members. Hope never springs more eternal in the human 
breast than when that breast dwells below the gangway. 


| Most of our old friends make their annual bow, and here 


and there a new candidate for Parliamentary favour 
appears for the first time. It is satisfactory to think that 
so -many members will have pleasanter reading in their 
own Bills than they can hope to find in the voluminous 
papers which were laid upon the table on Thursday. 


| 

| 
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FALL OF MIDHAT PASIHA. 


O* the dynastic and Ministerial revolutions which have 
occurred in Constantinople during a period of nine or 
ten months, the dismissal of Mipuar Pasna from the office 
of Grand Vizier is the most surprising, and perhaps the 
most important. His successor, Epnem Pasna, is chiefly 
known by his pertinacity in opposing the resolutions of the 
European Plenipotentiaries, and by the irrelevant rudeness 
of the language which he addressed to Count Cuavporpy. 
Whatever may be their faults, highly placed Turks are 
seldom deficient in good breeding and courtesy ; and it is 
of evil omen that the new Granp Vizier should not possess 
the most characteristic national virtue. The causes and 
probable results of the change of Ministers can for the pre- 
sent only be subjects of conjecture. The enemies and 
rivals of Mipnat Paswa have probably succeeded in their 
appeals to the jealousy of the Surray, who was about to be 
nominally reduced to the level of a constitutional King. 
He may probably be incapable of appreciating the blow 
which is inflicted on his sovereignty by an unseasonable 
display of despotic caprice. 


cluding the present Granp Vizier, incessantly referred 
to the Constitution, which purported to effect larger 
reforms than those which were demanded by the Euro- 
pean Powers; and, although the Plenipotentiaries natu- 
rally refused to accept a substitute for the guarantees 
which they demanded, the Turkish contention produced 
a certain effect on general opinion. It was at first as- 
sumed that the Constitution was destined to fall with its 
author; and with it would have disappeared the prospect 
of administrative reform. It is true that a Turkish Parlia- 
ment elected by universal suffrage is not a hopeful insti- 
tution; but there may be an advantage in accustoming 
the Mahometan population to the spectacle of a theo- 
retical equality of races and religions which might have 
gradually become practical and customary. In course of 
time a reforming Minister might have found in the sup- 
port of a representative Assembly some security against 
the arbitrary will of the Suttay. The present change shows 
both the expediency of imposing some check on the misuse 
of the sovereign prerogative and the difficulty of the task ; 


and yet the Sutray so far respects the theory of Liberalism’ 


as to justify the exile of Minar Pasua by a clause in the 
Constitution. According to some accounts, the SULTAN 
thought the Vizier too much opposed to change; and it 
seems that the negotiations for peace with Servia and 
Montenegro have not been interrupted. 


Mivuat Pasa had scarcely had time since his rise to the 
highest offices to establish his title to the character of 
a great statesman ; but none of his countrymen have shown 
greater courage or equal capacity to detach themselves 
from inveterate prejudice. In concert with Hussein 
PasHa, who was afterwards murdered, Mipuat conceived 
and accomplished a daring act of patriotism in deposing 
Asput Aziz, a half-crazy voluptuary who had become a 
mere instrument in the hands of the Russian A mpassapor. 
The subsequent elevation of the present Sunray in place of 
the incapable Murad was an easier enterprise. The Con- 
stitution which was promulgated during the first sitting of 
the Conference was entirely the work of Mipuar; but his 
best claim to confidence was the success of his administra- 
tion of more than one province before he entered the 
Ministry at Constantinople. A statesman who had shown 
that it was possible to maintain order and promote 
prosperity under existing institutions was entitled to 
a fair trial when he undertook to introduce reforms 
which might have provided permanent security for 
improvement. One tribute to his patriotism and ability 
was the animosity with which he was regarded by the in- 
veterate enemy of his country. Newspaper Correspondents 
who derived their inspiration from General lonaTiEFF 
directed their invectives with equal persistence against 
Mivnar and Sir Henry Exuior. Of all offences 
against Russia which can be perpetrated by a Vizier or by 
a friendly Ambassador, the most unpardonable is an 
habitual <7 to reform the abuses of Turkish ad- 
ministration. It will be interesting to learn whether the 
removal of General IcnatiEFF’s most formidable opponents 
tends in any degree to conciliate Russian hostility. The 
dangers to which Mipnat Pasua has finally succumbed 
may perhaps in some degree excuse his apparently unwise 
resistance to the proposals of the Conference. It is 
possible that he may not have been a free agent, and that 


Throughout the discussions | 
of the Conference the representatives of Turkey, in- | 


| his enemies would have denounced him to the SuLTAN as a 


traitor if he had shown himself more disposed to conces- 
sion. 

The transactions of the Conference, which are now 
published, lose part of their interest by the occurrence 
of an event which had not at that time been foreseen. 
It may be added that they throw little new light 
on the process of an originally hopeless negotiatich. It 
was already known that the Turkish Ministers had from 
the first determined to reject that foreign interference in 
the internal administration of the Empire which was pro- 
posed by the European Powers. The verbal politeness 
with which Sarvet Pasa evaded definite projects and 
forcible arguments seems to have caused a not unnatural 
irritation in the minds of the Plenipotentiaries, and 
especially of Lord Satissury and Count CHavuporpy. 
General Ianavier®’s readiness to make concessions during 
the preliminary negotiations may probably have been due 
to his knowledge that the decision of the Porte had 
already been formed. Sarvet Pasna’s audacious state- 
ment that the insurrection in Bulgaria had been sup- 
pressed with little bloodshed must have been not a 
little provoking. It might almost be supposed that 
the representatives of the Svurray, knowing that the 
discussion could lead to nothing, amused themselves by 
delicately and ingeniously wounding the susceptibilities 
of their unwelcome colleagues in the Conference. The 
speeches of Lord Satissury and of General Icnatmerr at 
the last sitting of the Conference form the most inter- 
esting part of the proceedings. Lord Satissury warned 
the ‘Turkish Government that it had forfeited all claim 
to English protection; and General Icnatierr threatened 
the Porte with insurrections, which may perhaps have 
already been prepared, in Epirus, Thessaly, and Crete. 
Nothing has yet appeared which tends to excuse the 
imprudence of the policy adopted by the Porte, except 
the possible inability of the Granp Vizier to adopta policy 
of his own. The Svitan’s dignity could not be in any 
degree impaired by the appointment of two or three pro- 
vincial Governors for a term of five years; and it would 
have been possible to render the interference of an Inter- 
national Commission practically nugatory, in default of the 
wiser course of profiting by its aid to introduce indis 
sable reforms. It may be conténded by apologists for the 
Porte that no concession in favour of its Christian subjects 
would have had any tendency to check the hostile ambition 
of Russia ; but the other Powers, and more especially Eng- 
land, were serious in their desire both to prevent war and 
to diminish the abuses of Turkish administration. It 
might even have been worth while to silence the small and 
active party in England which could scarcely have urged 
hostile measures against Turkey if the demands of the 
Conference had been conceded. Munnar Pasua cannot be 
supposed to have wished to render a service tothe English 
Ministers ; but the conclusive proof which has been given of 
the independence of the Turkish Government fully justifies 
Lord Dersy’s unwillingness to offer counsels which neither 
the Government nor the country are prepared to enforce. 
No other party to the Conference has any reason to regard 
its result with satisfaction. 


Now that remonstrance and advice have been found use- 
less, Russia and Turkey, who are the real principals in 
the quarrel, are left face to face. If the stronger Power 
still delays a formal rupture, its hesitation must be 
attributed not to any doubt of its military superiority, but 
to a desire either to secure allies or to neutralize possible 
opponents. There can be little doubt that the Russian 
army in Bessarabia is strong enough to ensure success in the 
campaign which will probably commence in the spring. 
The late Granp Vizier’s assertion in the Grand Council 
that the Turkish army numbered 500,000 men was extrava- 
gantly inaccurate. The crooked diplomacy of Russia, 
largely aided by Turkish crimes and blunders, has accom- 
plished the important object of detaching England from 
her former ally. It still remains for Russia to deal with 
the more formidable risk of Austrian interference on be- 
half of Turkey. It seems that the German Government 
is earnestly bent on removing the only obstacle which 
impedes a Russian invasion of Turkey. At Constantinople 
overtures made by France to Russia appear to have had 
no effect except to tighten the bonds of union with 
Germany. ‘The alliance of the three Imperial Courts was 
announced to all Europe as a league for the maintenance 
of peace. It is now invoked by Russia and by Germany 
as a rcasoa which should induce Austria to permit or to -pro- 
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mote a war undertaken for purely ambitious purposes. The 
Russian Circular, as far as it is addressed to England, 
can only be intended to furnish agitators with weapons to 
be swe | against the Government. Even before the delivery 
of Sir Starrorp Nortucore’s speech at Liverpool, Prince 
GortcuakorF well knew that the English Government or 
nation would not be forced into an iniquitous and impolitic 
war by the most cogent of diplomatic syllogisms. An 
inquiry as to the intentions of England is only the pre- 
amble to a taunt founded on an inconsistency which 
cannot be altogether denied. A plausible attempt to 
et that all Europe ought to join in an attack on 

urkey is one of many symptoms of the warlike designs of 
Russia. 

It is highly probable that Prince Bismarck may look 
forward with satisfaction to the effect of war in embarrass- 
ing the finances and exhausting the resources of his 
favourite ally ; but his present support of Russian policy 
may be explained by the more simple and immediate motive 
of a desire to detach Russia from a connexion with 
France. He may perhaps also calculate that, as an ally or 
as a friendly neutral, Austria would have additional 
facilities for thwarting Russian projects of territorial 
aggrandizement. It is not to be expected that, in defiance 
of the unanimous feeling of the Magyars, the Government 
of Vienna will conclude an offensive alliance with Russia ; 
and, on the other hand, it has no present purpose of inter- 
vening in defence of Turkey. It is possible that, under 
pressure from Germany, Austria may, on certain conditions, 
undertake to maintain neutrality throughout the war. If 
such an arrangement is completed, the Russian army will 
probably cross the Pruth and the Danube early in the 
spring. Itis said that Prince Bismarck strongly repre- 
sents to the Austrian Government the mortification which 
would be imposed on Russia by a necessity of acquiescing 
in the rejection of the proposals of the Conference after a 
large army had been concentrated at great expense on the 
Turkish frontier. In the humbler sphere of ethics and 
jurisprudence it is held as a maxim that a dis- 
putant or litigant cannot use his own voluntary acts 
as arguments against an adversary; but great poten- 
tates are above the petty restrictions of morality, and 
preparation for war has from time immemorial been 
used as a reason for actual war. The Conference was in 
fact proposed by the English Government for the im- 
mediate purpose of putting an end to the conflict in Servia 
which was suborned and subsidized by Russia. The pro- 
posals were framed by the Plenipotentiaries for the satis- 
faction of Russia, when probably General IcnatiErF was 
the only member of the Conference who knew that the 
scheme would be rejected by the Porte. Since the Con- 
ference has come to nothing, it seems that the Servian war 
may consistently continue, or rather that, as the Servians 
are unable to maintain the contest, Russia should take up 
the quarrel. That the Servian attack on Turkey had no 
kind of pretext or justification is a detail beneath the con- 
sideration of great military Powers. Philanthropic en- 
thusiasts, who are not to be found on the Continent, may 
be reminded that the alternative of the Conference, or of 
acceptance of its proposals, was war between Turkey and 
Servia, and not between Turkey and England. Notwith- 
standing the fall of Mipnat, Montenegro and Servia will 
perhaps make peace, unless the negotiation is defeated by 
the intervention of Russia. 


AMERICA. 


lige Message in which the Presipent of the United 
States recommends to Congress measures to facilitate 
the return to specie payments can scarcely have been in- 
tended to produce any practical result. England the 
bg of any legislative measure in the name of the 

wn is preliminary to the introduction of a Bill by a 
Government which represents the majority of the House 
of Commons. The President has no organ in the Senate 
or in the House of Representatives, and there is no 
reason why special regard should be paid to his opinion on 
any legislative question. The proposals of the actual 
Presipent have often been disregarded by Congress, even 
at a time when the House as well as the Senate was con- 
trolled by the Republican party. The Democratic majority 
in the present House professes no deference to the Presi- 
peNT; and he has probably offended many Republican 
Senators by his approval of the Compromise Bill. General 


Grant’s object is probably to place on record his adherence 
to a sound policy on the question of the currency. His 
convictions on the subject are founded on special study, 
and they contrast strongly with his confused notions on all 
other economic matters. An imperfectly cultivated mind 
often clings with peculiar fondness to some isolated truth 
which it has had the good fortune to apprehend. If 
General Grant had paid equal attention to the laws 
which regulate trade, he might perhaps have by this time 
relieved himself from protectionist delusions. He admits 
in his Message that the date fixed some time ago by Con- 
gress for the resumption of specie payments is not likely 
to be anticipated ; but he recommends a contraction of the 
paper currency by a process of funding, in the reasonable 
expectation that the consequent rise in the price of green- 
backs might bring them to a level with gold. General 
Grant has advanced in knowledge of the principles of cur- 
rency since the time when he concurred with Mr. Boutwe.. 
in a deliberate violation of the law for the purpose of in- 
flating the currency. It is well that the closing acts of 
his Presidency should be creditably free from the party 
bias which has sometimes brought discredit on his ad- 
ministration. He has abstained from a repetition of 
the military intervention which he formerly exercised 
in behalf of one of the local factions in Louisiana; he 
now proclaims the orthodox doctrine of a specie currency ; 
and he has used all the influence at his disposal to promote 
a just and peaceable settlement of the disputed Presidential 
election. 


It may be hoped that the Presipent is not a party to the 
discreditable conduct of one of his Ministers in abusing 
the powers of his office for the purpose of damaging one 
of the candidates for the Presidency. The violence with 
which the extreme Republicans denounced a measure by 
which the true result of the election may be judicially 
determined indicated their belief that the exposure of the 
frauds of some of the Southern Returning Boards would 
either ensure the return of Mr. TiLpEN or cause a void 
election, which would enable the House of Representatives 
to return the same candidate. Hopes were nevertheless 
still entertained that the members of the Tribunal, including 
those who are chosen from the Supreme Court, would 
prefer the interests of party to their duties as sworn and 


f impartial judges ; and perhaps it may appear that the ex- 


pectation was not unfounded. The numbers of the Re- 
publican and Democratic members appointed by the two 
Houses are equal, and of the five Judges of the Supreme 
Court three are Republicans. The Tribunal has now, by 
a majority of eight against seven, refused to examine the 
validity of the returns. The decision, which favours the 
cause of Mr. Hayes, would have been more satis- 
factory if it had not been the result of a strict party 
vote. With the object apparently of creating a pre- 
judice which may possibly affect the judgment of the 
Tribunal, the ArTrorney-GENERAL has begun proceed- 
ings against Mr. Titpen for Income-tax alleged to have 
been evaded by an inaccurate return. The supposed fraud 
is charged as having been committed nine or ten years 
ago; and it has for many months furnished matter for 
daily vituperation of the Democratic candidate. No 
plausible reason of justice or expediency can be urged for 
the selection of the present moment for the commencement 
of an invidious litigation. It might have been thought that 
even an American politician would have shrunk from 
attaching a slur to the name of an opponent who may pro- 
bably in three or four weeks be President of the Union. 
Even if Mr. Trnpen’s claims are rejected, he has been, with 
full knowledge of the imputations on his character, chosen 
as President by a numerical majority of the voters through- 
out the United States. It might occur to a zealous patriot 
that it is inconvenient to admit the possibility of electing a 
delinquent to the highest dignity of the Republic. The 
ArtoRNEY-GENERAL’s excuse is consistent with his paltry 
proceeding ; for he affects to shrink from imposing on his 
successor an invidious duty. If Mr. TiLpen becomes Pre- 
sident, he will not be prosecuted or sued by his own 
Attorney-General; and it may be taken for granted that 
Mr. Hayes would not begin his administration by a vin- 
dictive attack on his defeated competitor. The present 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL must bear the exclusive blame of a 
factious and spiteful manceuvre. 

The conduct of one of the leaders of the party almost 
renders credible a policy which is attributed to the more 
unscrupulous Republicans by some of their opponents. It 
is said that they now intend, by prolonged arguments 
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before the Tribunal and by other dilatory contrivances, 
to render an election impossible before the 4th of March. 
The legal consequences of such a contingency seem not to 
have been fully ascertained ; nor indeed could the framers 
of the Constitution be expected to provide against all the 
abuses which might result from factious ingenuity; but 

robably the election would devolve on the incoming 

ouse of Representatives in place of the present body, 
which is prepared to elect Mr. Titpen. In the new House 
the Democrats will still command on ordinary occasions 
a@ small majority; but in the election of a President 
votes are taken by States, of which the Republicans 
count the greater number. Itis possible that this report 
may originate with some of the Republican leaders, and 
that it may have been circulated for the purpose of testing 
public opinion and public tolerance. If the design was 
seriously entertained, it may perhaps have been abandoned in 
reliance on the Republican majority of the Committee, which 
has determined not to go behind the returns. No quibble can 
be tooscandalous for American managers of factions ; but the 
respectable section of the Republican party has already 
declined to disgrace itself by complicity with the CHANDLERS 
and the Mortons, nor can the Republicans afford for the 
sake of a casual triumph to incur the reprobation of that 
large neutral community which ultimately holds the bal- 
ance between political parties. With the exception of 
intriguers and of rabid journalists, the whole country seems 
to have approved of the Compromise Bill, which provided 
the only visible escape from a perplexing constitutional 
difficulty. Partisans who might succeed in defeating a 
prudent and beneficial arrangement would not be readily 
forgiven. Americans are justly proud of the political 
instinct which enables them, in case of need, to avert the 
danger which they sometimes seem to have wantonly 
incurred. At the last moment corrupt demagogues are, as 
in the case of the Compromise Bill, contumeliously brushed 
aside. The Arrorney-GENeERAL will probably not have 
earned the gratitude even of the reckless partisans whose 
favour he has courted. 

Whatever may be the final result of the present election, 
the Republican party must henceforth reconcile itself to 
the loss of its intluence in the Southern States. The lively 
and instructive letters of a Correspondent of the Times 
have lately described a social and political condition which 
can lead to only one result. The Republican Legislature 
of Louisiana would by this time have ceased to exist but 
for the countenance which it receives from the PRESIDENT, 
who at the same time withholds his official recognition. 
Nothing is more common in other countries than an 
antagonism between the upper classes and the multitude, 
which is decided sometimes in favour of intelligence, and 
sometimes by the preponderance of numerical strength. 
In New Orleans not only are all the property and 
all the education on the Democratic side, but the same 
party is also superior in physical force. When the Federal 
troops are withdrawn, the Republican Governor and As- 
sembly will make way withont resistance forthe constituted 
authorities who havea moral, and probably a legal, title to 
represent the State. The same result will occur, per®aps 
after a longer interval, in South Carolina, although the 
coloured population is there more confident in #s own 
strength. Long ago impartial observers vainly warned the 
Republicans that they were reconstituting the South so as 
to produce an unstable equilibrium. In a Republic, 
more certainly than in any other form of government, the 
strongest will ultimately exercise supreme power ; and the 
artificial force which the negroes and their Northern 
managers derived from the support of the Federal Govern- 
ment was essentially temporary and precarious. As far as 
the Republicans of the North belong to the better classes, 
their natural Southern allies would be the white citizens, 
who are now forced to be Democrats. It is probable that 
the present distribution of parties in the South may survive 
its causes, as the voters of Scotch boroughs still exclude 
from their representation the party which governed Scot- 
land before the Reform Bill. The citizens of the Southern 
States were formerly Democrats because they needed allies 
for the maintenance of slavery; and they are Democrats 
now because they have been persecuted by Northern ad- 
venturers who manipulated the votes of the negroes. If 
they are once allowed to manage their own affairs, they 
will perhaps gradually become interested in other political 
questions, and co-operate with any par;y which advocates 
the same opinions with themselves. 


FRENCH PROSPECTS. 


it is hard to say why France should be uneasy, and yet 
it seems evident that she is so. There are signs of 
restlessness on all sides, and no one political party is alto- 
gether pleased with the existing order of things. The solid 
triamphs of the Republic do not satisfy its friends. To 
outside observers, and in comparison with the ill fortune that 
has so often threatened to overtake it, they appear a really 
wonderful example of political success; but the Republicans 
in the Chamber of Deputies are less modest in their ex- 
pectations, and they are discontented that, having gained so 
much, they have not gained still more. The Left are yet 
a long way from that complete dissociation of constitu- 
tional from party controversies which is indispensable to 
social peace. They profess to regard the Republic as the 
final and permanent Government of France, as something 
placed above the risk of disturbance, as the common mistress 
of men ofall shades of political opinion. But this excellent 
theory does not bear the very slightest pressure. It gives way 
whenever it is invoked. Unless the Left have everything 
their own way, they raise the cry of the Republic in 
danger as loudly as though the Repubiic were their own 
special possession and could only be kept alive by an 
uninterrupted series of party victories. They do not realize 
the damaging nature of the admissions which the adop- 
tion of this language involves. If the existence of the 
Republic depends on a Parliamentary majority, it is 
nothing better, after all, than the government of a single 
party. Ifa Republican Cabinet and a Cabinet taken from 
the Left are interchangeable terms, the Republic is liable 
to be displaced whenever the Left ceases to be para- 
mount in the Legislature. However improbable this 
may appear at any given moment, it is exceed- 
ingly probable that the vicissitudes of frequent elec- 
tions may have this, among other things, in store; 
and if, whenever it happens, it is to bring about a revision 
of the Constitution, the Republic can never hope to 
beyond the provisional stage. It is reasonable that the 
anti-Republican parties should keep this theory before the 
public ; but it is a strange instance of the subordination of 
judgment to passion that the Republicans should so often 
help them to do so. 


There exists, we believe, in France a very large number 
of persons in all ranks who are sincere well-wishers of the 
Republic, without being well-wishers of the party that 
commonly goes by the name of Republican. They have 
accepted the Republic because it seems, on the whole, to be 
the Government most calculated to ensure public order. 
They are of opinion that a Republic, like most other 
Governments, may be good or bad, according as it is well 
or ill administered; and, after a painful experience of suc- 
cessive revolutions, they have come to the conclusion that 
the reason why former Republics have failed is not so 
much that they were Republics as that they were ill- 
administered Republics. They are willing therefore to 
accept the Republic as the permanent Government on con- 
dition that it does not show itself more hostile than other 
Governments to those Conservative ideas which, in their 
estimation, can be secured under all institutions, and are 
of more importance than any. If there is anything that 
can shake this acquiescence in the existing order of things, 
it would be the discovery that, among those Republicans by 
conviction who naturally take the most prominent part in 
politics, these Conservative ideas are regarded as essentially 
anti-Republican. If this view becomes generally accepted 
among Republicans, Conservatives will by degrees return 
to their old attitude of distrust and alienation. M. Gau- 
BetrA, who has so often given proofs of his ability to under- 
stand the causes of Republican success and Republican 
failure, seems now to pay too little attention to this immi- 
nent danger. Whether it is that he is confident that the 
Republic is strong enough to do without any half-hearted 
adherents, or that he disbelieves in the ability of the ad- 
herents of any rival form of government to give the Con- 
servatives the security which they desire, or that he feels 
compelled to make some sacrifices to the exigencies of party 
leadership, or that his personal dislike to M. Jutes Simon 
makes him indiscreetly anxious to harass the Government, 
or from whatever other cause, the attitude of the Left for 
some time past has been decidedly more impatient and 
aggressive than hitherto. This has shown itself very plainly 
inan attack made upon the Government by M. Taxpiev, who 
was formerly Mayor of Arles, and now sits in the Chamber of 
Deputies. The ground of this attack was the allege? 
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cowardice of the Cabinet in not sustaining him in a quarrel 
which he has had with a certain Abbé Bourpe. The Abbé 
had opened a sort of Club where the younger workmen 
might go in the evenings to play billiards and read the 
newspa M. Tarpiev saw in this seemingly innocent 
act a deep political manceuvre, and closed the room on the 
plea that the Abbé had no legal permission to open it. The 
Abbé contended that for a merely philanthropic undertaking 
no legal permission was required, and paid no attention to 
the Mayor’s prohibition. Indeed on one occasion he 
pushed resistance to the point of breaking the official 
seal which the Mayor had ordered to be placed on the 
door of the room. Tn the end the Abbé appears to have 
been defeated ; for, though the Government in the first in- 
stance held that no authorization was necessary, they after- 
wards changed their mind, upon which the Abbé discon- 
tinued his labours and left the workmen to go to the 
tavern as before. But M. Tarpiev refused to be satisfied 
with anything so much like a compromise. He insisted 
that the Abbé should be punished for his past sins 
as well as prevented from sinning any more, and proposed 
a qualified censure on the Government which was only with- 
drawn just as the Chamber was going toa division. This 
trumpery incident is important as showing the extra- 
ordinary irritability which the Extreme Left feel on every 
point connected, however remotely, with religion. There 


3s no measure, however arbitrary, which they would not be 


ready to support, provided that it only applied to the 
clerical party. In this respect their adversaries are to the 
fall as passionate and one-sided, and as it does not take 
much ingenuity to drag religion into pretty nearly every 
question that arises in the Chambers or in the country, the 
prospect is not an encouraging one. 

In view of these troubled waters the Legitimists are the 
only party which seems to be thoroughly at its ease. The 
source of this confidence is not disclosed to ordinary 
mortals. France is daily told to have no fears, to be 
patient under the present troubles, and to place all her 
hopes in the advent of her King. What reason those who 
write in this strain have for believing that the Count of 
Cuamporp is any nearer the throne to-day than he was in 
1876 or 1875 is not disclosed. The Count is said to be, 
or to have lately been, in Paris or in Versailles; but his 
tempest-tossed subjects have been quite unmoved by the 
rumour. His adherents are careful to disclaim all thought of 
conspiracy or insurrection against the Republic. Henry V. 
will be restored when, and only when, the French nation falls 
at his feet to confess its sins, to implore forgiveness, and to 
promise amendment. To sceptical and commonplace poli- 
ticians this seems tantamount to a permission to dismiss 
all thought of a restoration from their minds. If the 
Count of CHamBorpD requires these professions of sorrow 
and repentance as a preliminary to mounting the throne, 
he will die, as he has lived, in exile. It is possible, 
perhaps, that these protestations are only meant to disarm 


the hostility of the Government, and that, asa matter of 


fact, something very much short of a unanimous 
desire on the pagt of the French people would 
be accepted as a suificient summons, provided that the 
Court saw his way to staying on the throne after 
he had mounted it. It is difficult to believe that the most 
sanguine Legitimists can really anticipate that complete 
revulsion in popular feeling which they are professedly 
waiting for. The improvement which they profess to see 
in their prospects may possibly rest on some less mag- 
nificent but more practical foundation. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGES. 


yor creation of a couple more Vice-Chancellorships, or 
of the same number of additional Justiceships in the 
Common Law Divisions, is not a matter of such importance 
as to find a place in a Queen’s Speech. Yet there are 
many subjects which do find a place there which are not 
of half so much moment to the community as this trifling 
increase in the judicial staff. The Government have 
hitherto shown a singular indifference to the complaints 
which daily arise from the suitors in almost every Court. 
They do not seem to remember that the administration of 
civil justice shares with the repression of crime the first 
place in the ends for which society exists. There is no 
question that the disproportion that now exists between 
the number of Judges and the amount of judicial work 
does often lead to a positive denial of justice. In form, 


of course, it takes the shape of mere delay ; but, inasmuch 
as additional delay means additional expense, and as the 
purses of suitors are often not too well filled, the prospect 
of an additional hundred pounds in a bill of costs may 
easily lead a man to withdraw his cause when, but for this, 
he would have pressed it to a hearing, and perhaps have 
obtained the decision he wanted. Even in cases in which 
the effects of increased expense are not exhibited in this 
trenchant way, the increased expense has to be incurred; and, 
though to be forced to buy justice dear may be better than 
to be unable to buy it at all, it is still a legitimate ground 
of complaint to the suitor. For the necessary cost of a 
lawsuit he is prepared. No man expects to enjoy a luxury 
like litigation without paying for it. But he is not 
prepared to find his expenses swelled by items which bring 
him no advantage whatever, and which would never have 
found their way into the bill if there had been a Judge 
ready to hear his cause as soon as it was ready to be heard. 
The arguments, if arguments they can be called, that are 
used against the appointment of additional Judges would 
have been equally good, and might have been used with 
more consistency, at the time when it was first proposed to 
make Vice-Chancellors. If the Court of Chancery had 
continued to consist of a Lord Chancellor and a Master of 
the Rolls, suitors might still have had their cases argued 
and determined if they had only been content to wait long 
enough for their turn. It would have been easier no doubt 
to find fit persons to fill those two posts than to find fit 
| persons to fill twice or three times that number of posts. 
It was then thought that proof that the Chancery Judges 
were too few to get through their work in reasonable time 
was tantamount to proof that there were too few Chancery 
Judges. Thereiscertainly not lessevidenceforthcoming upon 
this point now than was forthcoming when the original 
framework of the Court was condemned as inadequate. And 
the conclusion which was held to be irresistible then is in all 
respects as irresistible now. This block in the Law Courts 
_is an actual or possible injury to every man who either has, 

_ or ever may have, a lawsuit to institute or defend. So long 
as it exists no one can feel secure of obtaining justice if he 
asks for it. A man may find when he has begun the suit that 
he has not the means of going on with it, and this inability 
may be wholly attributable to the impossibility of getting 
his case disposed of within anything like a reasonable 
time. Under these circumstances a man has a right to 
turn to the Government of his country, and to ask them 
why, for the sake of saving a few thousands a year, they 
insist upon subjecting so many suitors to actual inconveni- 

ence and so many more to the apprehension of inconveni- 

ence. It is a question which ought to be asked this 

Session; and except the Government are prepared with 
explanations of which nothing is known to the public, it 
is one which can be answered in only one way, unless 
Ministers are prepared to fall under the charge of very 

great indifference to the wants of the community. 


The only plea, as it seems to us, that can be urged 
against the creation of more Judges is that which Sir 
Georce Jesse has on two recent occasions appeared to 
favour. He contends that it is altogether a mistake to 
suppose that the Judges of the Chancery Division have 
more work than they can get through. So faris this from 
being the case that in the Rolls the Judge is actually 
ahead of his work. He has disposed of all the causes on 
his paper before going to sit in the Court of Appeal, and 
that is as quick as work need be got through. But when 
Sir Grorce JEssgL’s boast comes to be examined, it turns 
out that, in order to make good his claim, he has to put an 
interpretation of his own upon the words he uses. Work 
in the Rolls stands for such cases as the Master of the 
Rotts thinks ought'to have come before him. It does not 
stand for all the cases that have actually been brought before 
him. Sir Grorce Jesset dislikes the provision under which 
causes involving examination of witnesses may be tried in 
the Court of Chancery. It is to this disastrous innova- 
tion that he attributes the present complaints. In the 
old days, when evidence was taken by affidavit, an able 
Judge could master the chief points of the case almost 
before the conclusion of the opening speech. But when 
evidence is taken vivd voce, it is impossible to know the 
result of the evidence until after the last witness has been 
cross-examined. Sir Grorce Jesse, has a convenient 
formula by which to describe those causes which 
are to be heard with witnesses. They are mostly, 
he says, Common Law actions, and should be brought in 
the Common Law Courts. Consequently the cure for the 
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evil is exceedingly simple. Send back these Common 
Law actions to the Common Law Divisions, and then the 
judicial staff in the Chancery Division will no longer be in- 
adequate to the causes which it has to hear. The Master 
of the Rots seems to be very much at sea as to the design 
of the Judicature Acts. They were intended to make the 
administration of justice easier and more certain by con- 
sulting the wishes of the suitors in every reasonable way. 
Parliament was anxious to abolish those meaningless dis- 
tinctions which prescribed a particular procedure for 
arriving at,truth in one Court, and another and quite 
different procedure for arriving at truth in another 
Court. It thought that suitors who had hitherto been 
compelled to submit their claims to the rough-and-ready 
verdict of a jury might prefer to have them decided 
by the trained intellect of a Judge. Consequently it 
imported into the Court of Chancery the mode of 
taking evidence which experience had shown to be the 
best method of getting at the facts which the witnesses 
have to relate, and it allowed many causes, which 
down to that time could only be entered in the Com- 
mon Law Courts, to be entered as Chancery causes. 
The Masrer of the Rots says, in effect, that the Judi- 
cature Act is wrong, and that the true remedy for the 
block which it has undoubtedly created in the Court of 
Chancery is to take away the freedom which suitors have 
abused. The fact that so many cases are now taken into 
the Court of Chancery which were formerly heard in the 
Courts of Common Law is surely the best possible evi- 
dence that there is something about Chancery procedure 
which has more attraction than Common Law procedure. 
Surely this is in itself a most valuable discovery. Sir 
GeorGE JEssEL would the Government say 
to these tiresome intruders, If yon use your right of 
coming to the Court of Chancery for redress, we shall be 
obliged to withdraw it. The Common Law Judges are 
maintained expressly to do your business, and you cannot 
be allowed to come to Chancery on the paltry plea that your 
business is better done there. If we were to listen to this, 
we should be obliged to appoint new Judges ; whereas, if 
we can set you back within your original bounds, nothing 
of the sort will become necessary. This last assumption 
would not be true, inasmuch as there is a block in the 
Courts of Common Law at the same time as there is a 
block in the Court of Chancery. And, even if it were 
true, it would not be a relevant answer to those who con- 
tend that it is of more importance to send suitors away 
contented than to save some 20,000/. annually in judicial 
salaries. 


LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


A LATE deputation to the Home Office on the London 
water supply seems to have contributed little to the 
elucidation of the questions with which the members of the 
body attempted to deal. As on many former occasions, it 
was proposed that the undertakings of the Water Com- 
panies should be transferred to the Board of Works; and 
about the same time the Metropolitan Board referred the 
same question to a Committee, which will probably recom- 
mend the acquisition of the property. There is no objection 
of principle to the municipal administration of a water 
supply, although the benefits which are supposed to result 
from the system are indefinite, if not imaginary. Whether 
water is provided the representatives of ratepayers 
or by a joint-stock Company, the business is really con- 
ducted by skilled engineers and managers, who serve 
either class of employers with the same zeal and fide- 
lity. As some large towns are supplied by Companies, 
while in others the water is vested in the Corpora- 
tions, there are ample means for judging of the com. 
parative merits of public and private administration. 
In practice it is found that there is no difference in price, 
in regularity of supply, and certainly not in purity of water. 
Like other desirable commodities, good water costs money ; 
and it must be paid for by the consumer. There is a 
certain convenience in the possession of the waterworks by 
the sanitary authority; and on this ground it is desirable, 
wherever the ratepayers are anxious to obtain the control 
of the supply, that their wishes should be gratified on 
equitable terms. The Corporation of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works would probably meet with little opposition 


if they offered a fair price for the property of the Water | the policy of compulsory purehase Mr. 


should continue to receive the actual or ive incomes 
to which they are now legally entitled. The proposal of 
the Times that the Board of Works should compete with 
the Companies instead of purchasing their undertakings is 
as directly opposed to the undeviating policy of Parliament 
as to the rudiments of justice. In the only case in which 
Parliament has hitherto sanctioned compulsory purchase, 
a large additional bonus was secured by the Act to the 
shareholders. It is evident that the community would 
derive no direct pecuniary advantage from a purchase of 
the undertakings at their fair value. 

The members of the deputation who addressed Mr. 
Cross seem to have assumed on insuflicient grounds that, 
by economy of management and other means which were 
not specified, ‘‘ a better and more continuous supply might 
“ be obtained at a cost which would not be, as it is at pre- 
“ sent, a severe burden on the ratepayers of London.” ‘The 
continuous or constant supply will, under a recent Act, be 
provided by the Companies as soon as the tedious work of 
altering the fittings has been completed. A purer, though 
probably not a more wholesome, supply might be obtained 
from distant mountain gathering grounds; but the cost of 
storing the water would be very great, and it would for 
some years increase the charge on the consumers. The 
objections which at t exist to the supply of the 
Western half of London will be removed or reduced when 
contamination of the upper waters of the Thames is 
effectually prohibited. The waters of the New River 
and the Lea, which are used east of Temple Bar, are. 
in this respect unobjectionable. The Royal Commis. 
sion which sat five or six years ago reported against 
projects of supply from Wales or from the Lake country, 
and in favour of the hard water of the Thames and the 
Hertfordshire streams. The opinion of chemists and 
engineers on the question is divided, and perhaps at some 
future time it may be thought worth while to supply 
London with water both pure and soft. For the purposes 
of the deputation it was useless to discuss the quality of 
the water now supplied, unless there had been some reason 
to believe that the Board of Works would .resort to new 
sources. It is certain that no scheme of the kind has been 
proposed by those members of the Board who have taken 
an interest in the question, perhaps because, as they would 
be practically responsible for the effects of a transfer, they 
are well aware that purer water would not at the same 
time be cheaper. No complaint seems to have been made 
of the quantity of water supplied, which is not only liberal, 
but profuse. The allowance to the vast population of 
London is about thirty gallons a day for each person. 


Some of the alleged grievances of which the deputation 
complained scarcely fall within the province of the Home 
Secretary. It was said that there is a difficulty in obtain- 
ing a supply by meter, because the smallest amount sup- 
plied for trade purposes is 25,000 gallons per quarter. It 
would be in the highest degree inexpedient to charge for 
the domestic supply of water by measure, as every house- 
holder would then have a strong motive for reducing his 
consumption to the lowest point. Whether the limit 
placed by the Company on the trade supply is reasonable 
can only be ascertained by the aid of special and practical 
knowledge. It may be taken for granted that the Com- 
panies act within their legal powers, if indeed they are in 
any case compelled to supply water, except for domestic con- 
sumption, on any given terms. The complaint apparently 
proceeds from tradesmen who use a certain quantity of water 
in their business, although they are not manufacturers. The 
question may deserve consideration, but it must be distin- 
guished from the more important controversy on the best mode 
of providing a domestic water supply. The Board of Works 
also, in case of a transfer of the undertakings, would 
become a dealer in water, and it would have an interest in 
obtaining the best prices from consumers by meter for the 
benefit of the great body of ratepayers. Mr. Cross re- 
minded the deputation that consumers had a legal remedy 
against overcharge, and he declined to assume that courts 
of law had misinterpreted the statutes on which the 
Oompanies rely. He properly added that, if the Companies 
had abused their powers in contravention of the spirit of 
their Acts, it would be necessary to apply to Parliament 
for a remedy ; but the distinction between the letter and the 
spirit of a law is fur the most part fanciful and arbitrary ; 
and it seems doubtful whether the Companies are even 
accused of in any sense exceeding their powers. To 
Ross prudently 


Companies. It is obviously just that the present owners ' declined to pledge the Government. If sufficient ground: 
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can be assigned for the transfer, there ought to be no need 
of compulsion. 

The periodical agitation against the Water Companies 
has on the present occasion been revived by the incidental 
consequences of the late increase in the assessment of house 
property in London. The c of the Companies are 
proportioned to the rateable value, and they have conse- 
quently been raised under the new assessment. It is pro- 
bably not contended that the Companies have exceeded 
their powers, for the practice of limiting the water-rate to 
a certain percentage on the rateable value has been every- 
where adopted; but the dissatisfaction which has been 
caused is not unnatural. It must have been intended by 
Parliament that the water-rate should increase with the 
value of property; but the sudden change resulting from 
the re-assessment had probably not been anticipated. 
Some of the —- went so far as to argue that 
Parliament could never have contemplated the increase 
of the receipts of the Companies which has resulted 
from the great rise in rental during the past five- 
and-twenty years; but the intentions of the Legislature 
can only be inferred from its measures ; and when the pre- 
sent scale of charges was fixed, it must have been known 
to all parties concerned that house property was growing 
in value. Ata certain point the consumers will cease to 
be interested in the basis on which the charges are calcu- 
lated. As soon as any Company has attained its maxi- 
mum dividend, surplus profits must be applied to the 
reduction of the rates; so that consumers will receive in 
one form what they may appear to lose in another. 
Almost every Water Company in England has increased 
its income of late years through the operation of new 
assessments. In some instances the result has been the 
attainment of the maximum dividend, which involves an 
immediate or prospective reduction of price. The Board 
of Works would not fail to levy a certain percentage of 
the present rateable value, either in the simple form 
of a charge for water or as an addition to the district 
rate. The question is to be brought forward in 
the House of Lords by Lord Camperpown, who has 
lately assumed the character of a municipal reformer. 
He will probably connect the subject of water supply with 
Mr. Bzat’s more ambitious project of altering the constitu- 
tion of the Board of Works in the hope that it may after- 
wards be transformed into a Metropolitan Corporation. 
Mr. Cross’s answer to the Corporation shows that the 
Government is not prepared to pro @ compulsory 
transfer of the property of the Water Companies. At some 
future time it is not improbable that the main object of the 
deputation may be attained ; but it is doub whether 
municipal administration will remove their special 
grievances. 


OUR PHANTOM NAVY. 


iv can hardly be doubted that Parliament will lose no 
time in giving its serious consideration to the question 
of the present dangerous and disgraceful condition of the 
Navy ; and there will zany | be much curiosity to hear 
what explanation Mr. Warp Hont, with his cheerful self- 
complacency, will be able to devise as an excuse for the 
continuous series of acedents and disasters which has 
marked his most unhappy — of office. In order to put 
matters into proper train for a ing inquiry, the 
natural course would be for some en sy er for a 
return of all the cases in which ships have during the last 
year or two gone wrong through faulty construction or in- 
competent management. The list is already an appalling 
one, and week by week fresh breakdowns are occurring, 
which must make people wonder whether there are any 
really sound ships in the service. As it is, the British 
Navy seems to be becoming a hollow mockery. As if the 
numerous instances of carelessness and incapa- 
city on the both of naval and engineer officers to 
which we have lately bad to call attention were not enough, 
we have now a fresh stock of similar incidents. Indeed, 
the state of things seems to be becoming steadily worse. 
In the Times of January 29 we find a paragraph to the 
effect that “the Assistance, —— is one of the most 
‘‘ unfortunate ships in the service. She was appointed to 
“gail from Portsmouth on Thursday next with super- 
“ numeraries for the Channel Squadron, but in the mean- 
“ time important defects have been found to exist in her 
“boilers, It appears that, when the ship heels over at 


“sea, the ends of the plates adjoining the combustion 
“‘ chambers are left dry by the water, whereby the shell 
“ becomes blistered by the furnaces. The tubes are also 
“ believed to be in a bad condition.” It is also stated that 
at Portsmouth lately the chief engineer of the Hector and 
the engineer of the Thrasher, its tender, had to be re- 
moved from their ship in consequence of some remissness 
with respect to the bolts in the feed-pipes of the machinery 
of the latter. 


Again, a Naval Correspondent of the Times with the 
Mediterranean Fleet writes from Athens :—¥ The British 
‘* Fleet arrived here on the 21st. On leaving Vourlah the 
“ Triwmph, which seems to have a run of ill-luck, nearly 
“ came again into collision with the Monarch, the former 
‘* suddenly losing her steering way and falling across the 
“ bows of the latter. As both ships were moving very 
“ slowly, the Monarch was able to stop and go full speed 
“ astern, in time to prevent an accident. It is said that a 
“* stoker belonging to the Triwmph shut off by mistake the 
“ valve which gives steam communication to the steam 
“steering gear from the boilers. The Rupert arrived 
“‘ yesterday from Malta with her starboard engine dis- 
“abled.” Another letter, by a high authority, has just 
appeared, in which a different explanation is given of the 
inefficiency of the Thunderer. Vice-Admiral Lord Joun 
Hay, M.P., writes on February 5:—‘“‘In justice to the 
“ officers of H.M.S. Triwmph, whose narrow escape of 
“collision is alluded to in your Naval Correspondence 
“ to-day, it is fair to remark that the boilers of the Triumph 
“« were in so bad a condition that it is impossible to maintain 
“a sufficient head of steam to obtain anything like full 
“ speed, or to handle the ship with precision and safety.” 


Here, again, is a list of a week’s casualties given in the 
“ Naval and Military Intelligence” of the Times on Monday 
last :—“ As we read the reports of officers and others with 
“ reference to the condition of our steam-driven ships of war 
“ at home and abroad, it is consolatory to know that there 
‘is no immediate probability of their being engaged in 
“active operations against an enemy. From letters re- 
“ceived during the past week, we learn that the 
‘“ Rupert, 4, ironclad ram, has arrived at Athens with 
“her starboard engine disabled; and that the Rover, 
“ 18, screw corvette, which was long delayed at Spithead 
“while the many defects in her machinery were 
“being rectified, has arrived at Bermuda with her 
“boilers in ‘a deplorable condition.” ‘They were 
“ ‘leaky,’ it is stated, ‘from the earliest, and they 
“have now become so bad that unless something 
“*is done the framework of the ship will seriously 
“ ¢ suffer.” The Supply, 2, store-ship, on the West Coast of 
“ Africa, is reported to be in a very miserable condition as 
“regards her machinery; and the Pioneer, 6, paddle- 
‘“ vessel, which is attached to the same hot and insalubrious 
“* station, is described as a failure in her draught of water, 
“ steaming powers, coal-carrying capacity, stowage avail- 
“able for provisions, and even accommodation, ‘ for 
“* * though there is ample room, the arrangements are bad.’ 
“The sailing of the Vultwre, 3, double-screw gun-vessel, 
“ from Sheerness, is delayed in eonsequence of the deficient 
‘“* ventilation of her stokehole; the Danae, 12, corvette, is 
“delayed at the same place by reason of the persistent 
“ priming of her boilers; and the Turquoise, 12, corvette, 
“ which ought to have been despatched as a substitute for 
“ the Danae on the East India station, behaved very badly 
“ during her steam trials at the Maplin Sands, so that she 
“will not be ready for the pendant for some weeks to 
“come. The Tourmaline, 12, corvette, which recently 
“sailed to relieve the Active at the Cape of Good Hope 
‘and the West Coast of Africa, is also reported to be in 
“ an unsatisfactory condition. The Opal, another of the 
“ unfortunate ships of the ‘ gem ’ class, has utterly broken 
“ down in her machi at Valparaiso; and, in addition 
“ to this, it has been discovered that she lost her fore-foot 
“and several sheets of copper when she grounded in 
“ Smith’s Channel, on her passage through the Straits of 
“ Magellan. The Sea-gull,3, double-screw gun-vessel, is 
* delayed at Devonport from want of ventilation; and the 
“ Coquette, 4, composite gunboat, will not be able to 
“ leave Malta until March, in consequence of the need of 
“a thorough overhaul and repair.”” We agree with the 
writer that “‘ This will do very well for a week.” 

In the cases of the Sea-gull and Boxer we have a 
ticularly glaring example of the imbecility of modern 
navalengineers. As far back as the beginning of the year 
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these two gun-vessels were selected for immediate service 
on the West Coast of Africa. It was fortunately dis- 
covered, however, before they started, that the heat in the 
engine-rooms and stoke-holes was insufferable ; and though 
at first the Admiralty took no notice of this, they after- 
wards sent an engineer to set things right. There has 
been a heavy expenditure in repairs, and yet the ven- 
tilation of the vessels seems to be as bad as ever, if 
not rather worse. Other serious defects have also been 
found in the Bower. Perhaps, however, a more striking 
illustration of the same sort of incapacity is the argument 
of Vice-Admiral Kine, who was Admiralty-Superintendent 
of Devonport Dockyard at the time when holes for venti- 
lation were cut in the water-tight bulkheads of the Van- 
guard, that, as these were only little holes, they did not 
endanger the ship, just as if water could not get in through 
little holes as well as big ones. Vice-Admiral Kinc also 
adds what is, if true, a startling disclosure as to the same 
ship. He says that ‘‘ what really did cause the loss of the 
“ Vanguard was her having a tin-kettle bottom of about 
‘ half-inch plate, and frames four feet apart”; and that 
“so weak are these vessels that an indentation of the 
‘‘ plates is always feared if they happen to touch the 
* coping of a dock when being hauled in by hawsers.” 
This statement is contradicted by Mr. Reep; but, if there 
is any foundation for it, it would be interesting to know 
whether the Admiral-Superintendent while in office made 
any remonstrance against this kind of construction for 
great ships. 

It is almost incredible that at a time when such revela- 
tions are constantly being made, the Admiralty, instead of 
trying to raise the standard of engineering efficiency, is 
actually lowering it by accepting artisan engineers, who 
have had no experience on board ship and no real scientific 
training, as a substitute for properly qualified engineers. 
There is one of Peprys’s entries in his Diary in which he 
records :—‘ And then to the Council Chamber, where the 
* Committee of the Navy sat, and here we discoursed 
“ several things ; but, Lord! like fools, so as it was a shame 
“to see things of this importance managed by a Council 
“that understand nothing of them”; and a similar de- 
scription, we should think, might certainly be given of the 
naval administration of the present day. 


THE JEWS IN EUROPE. 


W. spoke last week of the doctrine of race in general, not 
without a special view to the way in which the afiairs of 
South-Eastern Europe are affected by that doctrine. In no part, 
within Europe at least, does the question of races, or at all events 
of nations, put on so great importance ; because in those countries 
several political causes have combined to make distinctions of this 
kind more lasting than they are in the West. And there, for the 
most part, religion and nationality influence one another in a way 
which seems strange in the West. Till quite lately we might say 
that in those regions religion was the badge of nationality ; and it 
is still true, to the extent that a man who changes his religion 
practically changes his nationality. Religion is there far stronger 
than language, as is shown by the Greek Mussulmans of Crete, by 
the Slavonic Mussulmans of Bosnia, and by the smaller communities, 
whatever may be their origin, of ‘Turkish-speaking Christians. It 
is only in our own day that purely national distinctions have at all 
prominently asserted themselves where there was no religious dis- 
tinction. A sharp feeling of national rivalry now off Greek 
and Bulgarian, though both alike belong to the Orthodox Church. 
Yet here again the distinction is in some sort an ecclesiastical 
one, and was at least brought about by ecclesiastical causes. 
It was the oppression of the Greek bishops in Bulgaria 
which, more than anything else, stirred up the Bulgarian 
national spirit. And the assertion of B ian nationality took an 
ecclesiastical form, that of the emancipation of the Bulgarian 
Church from the authority of the Greek Patriarch. In all these 
ways nationality and religion bear upon one another in a way to 
which we are not used in the West. When the permanence of 
distinctions of race which is characteristic of those regions is 
further strengthened by difference of religion, the tendency to 
permanence becomes very great indeed. Inthe West we are used to 
see men of different religions bound together by the stronger tie of 
nationality; we are also used to see settlers of one nation in the 
land of another adopt in a generation or two the nationality of 
their adopted country. The descendants of French Huguenots, 
even of later settlers still, are as good Englishmen as anybody else. 
But the nations of Eastern Europe and Western Asia, especially 
when the distinction is religious as well as national, remain dis- 
tinct, even when they settle in Western Europe. TheGreek re- 
mains distinct; the Armenian remains more distinct; the Jew 
remains most distinct of all. 

The case of the Jews is the strongest case in all history 
of a nation preserved in its purity by the possession of 


a marked and special religion. The phenomenon of the 
Jew is a characteristic phenomenon of the Kast, permanence 
of national distinctions, carried out to its fullest development. 
It is carried so much further than in any other case that 
it seems to differ in kind as well as in degree, and tu 
stand all by itself in history. The Parsees in India come nearest 
to the Jews; but the preservation of the Parsee nationality 
and religion is a trifle compared with the tion of the 
Jews. e case of the Parsees differs from that of the Jews in 
three points. First, though the Parsees have certainly remained a 
distinct people for a long time, yet the time of their separate 
existence is much shorter than that of the Jews. Secondly, the 
Parsees are not, like the Jews, scattered over the whole world; 
they are a colony, originally a colony of refugees, from one parti- 
cular country. Thirdly, the Parsees are simply part of a nation, 
the Jews are the whole of their own nation. The Parsees are that 
part of the Persian nation which clave to the old religion of Persia, 
and which found a shelter in India from the Mahometan conquerors 
of their own country. The great mass of the Persian nation stayed 
at home, and all except a small remnant gradually adopted the 
religion of their conquerors, though in so doing they gradually gave 
it a national character of theirown. The nation from which the 
Indian Parsees broke off still remains visible among the nations of 
the earth. But, though the Jew is everywhere, he is strictly at 
home nowhere ; he is everywhere in the condition of the Parsee in 
India, though in many places in a much less fixed position. There 
is no Jewish nation of any other creed than the Jewish, answering 
to the Mahometan nation of Persia. And we say this without 
the least fear of having the Ten Tribes thrown in our teeth. Our 
case would be just the same even if we had brought ourselves to 
believe that the English came of the tribe of Ephraim and the 
Irish of the tribe of Dan. For the history of the Ten Tribes, if they 
have any history, is Hebrew history, but it is not Jewish history. 
The modern Jew, with all that is distinctive in him, dates from 
the return from Babylon, not from any earlier time. From 
that epoch the Jew has been distinguished by the fierce tenacity 
with which he cleaves to his nationality, and to his religion as the 

of his nationality. But that feature never showed itself 
before the Babylonish captivity, either among tke proper Jews, 
the tribe of Judah, or among the other Hebrews. Till that time 
the characteristic of the race was rather the ease with which they 
gave up their religion than the firmness with which from that time 
till now they have stuck to it. The modern Jew then dates, not 
from the time of Moses, but from the time of Zerubbabel ; and 
_ that, to be sure, is a fairly long time of national being. But the 
Roman conquest of Judea had a different result from the Saracen 
conquest of Persia. Crowds of Jews were already scattered 
through the world, and the Roman conquest sent the rest after 
| them. Here and there a Jew has in later times embraced 
_ the religion of the country in which he sojourned ; but no Jewish 
nation abode in Palestine to worship the gods of the Roman con- 
queror, as a Persian nation abode in Persia to revere the prophet of 
the Saracen conqueror. 

The case of the Jew then differs essentially from the case of the 
people whose history comes nearer to his than the history of any 
other people. Still more widely does it differ from the case of 
those other nations which approach to his in some smaller d 
Armenians and Greeks are widely scattered, far more widely than 
Parsees, though not nearly so widely as Jews. But in the case of 
the Greeks the dispersion is much more recent and much more an 
act of free will than in the other cases. And there is further the all- 
important difference that, besides the Armenians and Greeks in 
other countries, there is a Greece inhabited by Greeks, and an 
Armenia inhabited by Armenians, while there is no Judza in- 
habited by Jews. Such Jews as there may still be in Palestine are 
sojourners in what was the land of their forefathers, just as much 
as they are in the countries of their dispersion. The Jews really 
stand by themselves as the case of a whole nation dispersed 
in all parts of the world, yet remaining a vation, cherishing. a 
national feeling, but having no local country-of its own any- 
where. The fact is in itself one of the most familiar of facts, and 
one of those which are most often used to point a moral, especiall 
a theological moral. But the fact is perhaps better wanna 
and its really unique and wonderful character stands out all the 
more plainly, if we compare it with the other facts of history 
which have a certain likeness to it, and thereby see how wide 
after all is the difference between this fact and any other—-how 
ee apart in short, the position of the Jew stands by itself. 

The peculiar position of the Jews is perhaps best of all marked 
in the treatment which they received in most Western countries in 
the middle ages. It isa piece of history of which Christian nations 
may well be ashamed, but it is one which is highly instructive 
and quite intelligible according to the feelings of the time. The 
treatment of the Jews, always contemptuous, commonly oppres- 
sive, very often bloody, must still be carefully distinguished from 
the treatment of Christian heretics. The treatment of the Jew 
was not in the strictest sense religious persecution. The heretic 
was put to death by a judicial sentence simply for being a 
heretic. The Jew was not put to death by a judicial sentence 
simply for being a Jew. The difference is that between a 
| foreign enemy and a domestic traitor. The heretic was a rebel 
‘against the Church; and a rebel against the Church was, in 
| the ideas of those times, deserving of punishment at the 

hands of the State. The Jew was not a rebel against either 
Church or State, because he had never formed part of either. His 
| position was rather that of a captive enemy, except that he was not 
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a captive enemy, but a settler who had come of his own accord. 
ing outside the Church, standing outside the commonwealth, 
he had no rights. He was the King’s bondman, with whom the King 
might deal as he pleased, and with whom the people, in any 
reoment of popular outbreak, deemed that they might deal as they 
also. But he was not an object of regular legal perse- 
cution like the Christian heretie. He was tolerated, with a 
toleration certainly of the most contemptuous kind; still he was 
tolerated. The heretic might recant, and be received back again 
into the fold from which he had strayed. If he would not recant, 
he was cut off altogether. The Jew was not called upon to recant, 
because he had never been within the fold at all. He was some- 
thing which stood outside all relatiqns, ecclesiastical and civil ; 
something whose presence might be endured or might be forbidden. 
He was something outside the law ; he could not appeal to the 
tion of the law; but his mere profession of a faith different 

that of the nation was not dealt with as a legal crime. 

A state of things like this, in which a certain class rondo 
are condemned to a state which is always one of d tion, 
and where degradation is ever and anon varied by outbursts of 
oppression reaching up to general massacres, is one which natu- 

y and rightly ofiends the feelings of our time. But it is quite 
intelligible, according to the feelings of an earlier time. The Jew 
was a stranger; that he was anything else never came into the 
head either of the Jew himself or of those among whom he 
sejourned. He might live in England or France, but no one 
looked on him as an Englishman or a Frenchman. He would 
himself have disclaimed any such name. He might be oppressed, 
he might be favcured; but he was oppressed or favoured as a 
stranger, not as a countryman. Strangers having no rights, whose 
religion and whose strongly-marked national habits doomed them 
to remain strangers, were sure in any momeut of religious excite- 
ment to be dealt with as enemies. This might well have been the 
case even if there had been nothing against the Jew except the 
fact that he was a stranger, and professed a strange religion. But 
the Jew was more than this; he was not merely not a Christian, 
he was the traditional enemy of Christianity and its Founder. 
— the position of the Jew as a stranger hindered him from 

ing root in the land, from owning and tilling the land. He 
alone had his wealth in the form of gold and silver; he became a 
lender of gold and silver, an exacter of usury, and as such, in such 
a state of society, he was naturally hateful beyond all other men. 
No wonder then that, sometimes the caprice of the King whose 
bondman he was, sometimes the rage of the populace who looked 
on him as a common enemy, varied his normal state of scornful 
toleration by occasional irregular wrongs of every kind. 

Those days are happily past. The tendency of all Western 
nations has long been, not only to relieve the Jew from all actual 

ion, but to put him on the same civil and political level as 
Christian. Yet even in Western countries, even where the 
Jew is a citizen, and very often as good a citizen as any other, 
something of his old historical position still clings to him. The 
zealous benevolence of Jews in one land for their brethren in other 
lands is a highly honourable feature in the Jewish character ; still 
it is part of the old story. It is more than a feeling for co-reli- 
jonists. It is more than any feeling which a Christian or even a 
ussulman has for other Christians or Mussulmans as such. It is 
a distinctly national feeling. It is a feeling not only for professors 
ot the same creed, but for men of the same nation. Here the doc- 
trine of race may indeed come in in its fulness. The Jews must be 
very nearly, if not absolutely, a pure race, in a sense in which no 
Buropean nation is pure. The blood remains untouched by con- 
version; it remains untouched even by intermarriage. The Jew 
may be sure of his own stock, in a way in which none of the rest 
of us, Dutch, Welsh, or anything else, can be sure. The gens 
remain a gens by birth, end not by legal fiction. The phenomenon 
is one of the strangest in all history ; the more it is thought of, the 
more its thorough strangeness comes out. It is a fact that may 
be looked at from all manner of points of view. At this moment 
we wish to look at it as a purely historical phenomenon. It has 
also, as no one need to be told, both a theological and a practical 
aspect ; but on those there is no present need to enter. 


THE ALPS IN WINTER. 


FASHION has recently sprung up of sending invalids to 
spend the winter months in some parts of the Alps. A few 
tourists, not of the invalid variety, bave also discovered that the 
charm of the mountains does not necessarily vanish with the 
summer. Nay, it has even been proved by experiment that the 
summit of Mont Blanc may be reached in January, an English 
ae actually performed that feat a year ago. The tra- 
rs who indulge in such eccentric performances are of course 

few and far between ; but it seems not impossible that their numbers 
may increase. In the good old days armies used to go into winter- 
uarters by mutual consent. The business of killing and being 
Killed is now frequently carried on in even the most inhospitable 
weather. A similar change may come over the practice of moun- 
taineering. For reasons obvious enough, it is not likely that 
Swiss hotel- will ever rejoice in a tual stream of 
tourists. The vast hotels which are crowded tor a brief three 
months in the summer will always be bare and empty during the 
ter part of the year. But some people are generally on the 
Eabexs for a Christmas holiday, and they may be glad to know 


distinctly how far the Alps will lend themselves to such purposes. 
For, indeed, though there are some inconveniences to be encoun- 
tered, there are also certain respects in which, as we shall proceed 
to show, Alpine travelling is even more agreeable in winter than 
in summer. 

It must be premised that the experience of which we are about 
to speak refers to an unprecedentedly mild winter. There has 
been little snow this year in the lower Alpine regions, and no 
severe cold. Some allowance must therefore be made before the 
following statements can be adapted to anormal state of things. 
Yet, under all circumstances, there is always a certain amount of 
vitality throughout the inhabited region of the Alps. The natives 
do not go to sleep like marmots, nor do even the innkee 
migrate universally like swallows. A good deal of agricultural 
work is going on throughout the year. The peasants who in 
summer hang about the high roads and extort centimes by blowing 
Alp-horns, exhibiting marmots, escorting ladies to the foot of 
glaciers, or indulging in pure undisguised begging, are no longer 
to be seen. The able-bodied are employed in felling timber, or 
in bringing down fodder for the cattle and fuel for their fires 
from the chalets where materials have been stored in sum- 
mer; and, as far as the higher limit of the forests, the 
paths are converted into sleigh-tracks as soon as a suf- 
ficiency of snow has fallen. In the villages there is, 
moreover, a certain amount of commercial activity. The posts 
Tun over most of the passes, though wheeled vehicles are con- 
verted into sleighs, and steamboats still ply upon the lakes. The 
occupants of these conveyances, other than natives, are energetic 

en persuading innkeepers to lay in stores for the summer, or 
ordering such articles as wood carvings from the districts where 
they are manufactured. The hospices on the Grimsel, the Gemmi, 
and the St. Bernard are still open, though in the former cases the 
only occupants of the buildings are a servant or two, with sufficient 
stores of uncommonly dry bread and cheese and frozen meat to 
supply the wants of occasional travellers. It cannot be said that 
such places are altogether luxurious; and, if bad weather should 
come on, there is a chance of being snow-bound for a day or two 
with very little company beyond the inevitable dogs, and perhaps 
an adventurous peasant. Commerce may be seen reduced to its 
simplest terms. A sturdy inhabitant of the Hasli-Thal, perhaps, 
has shouldered a large case containing a couple of juvenile pigs, 
and effects a march of twelve hours or more through deep 
snow, with the chance of being detained at the highest 
dwellings, in order to barter his charge for the brandy of 
the Valais and return by the way he came. The receptive 
capacity of the inns is naturally reduced so as to suit the 
diminished tratlic. The long line of hotels at Interlaken becomes 
a dreary wilderness, looking more unspeakably deserted than a 
British watering-place in the dead season, or even a University 
town in the depths of the vacation. 

To some ill-regulated minds, however, there is a charm about 
places out of season. We know some men who prefer September 
to any other month of the year in London, and who can best enjoy 
Brighton when the cliff presents an interminable series of windows 
with lodging advertisements. To such persons there is some com- 
pensation in the winter of the Alps. ‘The landlords of the inns 
which are still open rejoice with unforced countenances at your 
appearance. Instead of being contemptuously relegated to a 
dependance, and virtually given to understand that you are a 
nuisance only to be tolerated for the most solid of reasons, you are 
received with effusion; the landlord turns out of a suite of com- 
fortable rooms; the landlady devotes herself to cooking 
the most appetizing of dinners; the family take the place 
of the severe white-chokered waiter of the summer, and 
treat you with affability instead of smothered disdain. Indeed 
we seem to have observed that a Swiss landlord who occupies his 
own house (for the proprietors of the vast caravanserais have of 
course vanished, and are probably superintending the winter 
streain of tourists in Italy and Southern France) makes himself 
remarkably comfortable during the winter, and elects you for the 
time an honorary member of the family. If the grim dining-room 
is a wilderness of inverted tables, and the English chapel sternly 
locked, the rooms thrown open to the guest seem to be a part of 
the domestic establishment. We speak not of the larger towns, 
where of course there is always a certain current of travel, but of 
mountain villages like Grindelwald and Chamouni. In such well- 
known resorts of the mountain-climber as Couttet’s Inn at 
Chamouni or the excellent “ Bear ” at Grindelwald, the landlords 
of which are themselves good mountaineers and s men, one 
may be sure, not merely of reception, but of a comfort fully equal 
to that of the summer. 

Locomotion along a!l the main lines of travel is just as easy as 
in summer, and it would appear that the same may be 
_ to some — of _ higher mountains. Above the 
ine of tual snow very little change is perceptible. Many of 
the higher peaks areata of 
upon which it was ~ that not even a sprinkling of fresh snow 
had accumulated. ‘The fresh snow, indeed, being dry and frozen, 
is rapidly blown away by the wind, and accumulates only in drifts 
and upon the lower regions. The temptation to the climber, how- 
ever, is small. The shortness of the day, and the discomfort of a 
long winter night spent in such resorts as the Grands Mulets or 
the Gleckstein, would probably deter most people from attacking 
the higher peaks; nor 1s there much inducement for visiting them 
at a time when the additional difficulty is compensated by no ad- 
ditional beauty. Except that the views would gain something— 
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f it be a gain—in sternness and desolation, their general character | 
is substantially unaltered. The great change is, therefore, in the 
intermediate region—from immediately above the valleys to the 
level of the perpetual snowfield. High pasturages, forests, and 
fields are buried in snow, which takes some time to consolidate 
itself after a fresh fall, and which, until consolidated, can 
only be crossed at the price of wading knee-deep for 
hours, and sometimes flo ing into a drift of such addi- 
tional depth as the form of the ground may determine. To 
cross the Wengern Alp, for example, a fortnight ago, required nine 
hours of hard walking for a provided with exceptionally 
guides; or, in o words, something like twice the time 
which might have been occupied in summer. The time would 
have been greatly increased but that the sleighs by which timber 
is dragged to the valleys had formed practicable paths for a consi- 
derable distance into the forest. The same kind of difficulty of 
course extends even to the lower regions for some time after a 
snowstorm. It may take a day or two before the traffic is re-esta- 
blished, even between contiguous villages. On the whole, how- 
ever, though the lower passes are, so to speak, promoted to the 
level of their betters, and a passage of the Grimsel becomes as labo- 
rious as a passage of the Col du Géant, it seems that they are 
seldom closed for more than a very short time. In bad weather, 
and when some partial thaw has taken place, there may be a danger 
of avalanches, to be avoided by due respect to local knowledge. 
They are to be dreaded only in particular places and seasons. 
Otherwise the traveller may reach in winter, though with 
additional labour, nearly every place attainable in summer. 

We have dwelt upon the material conditions which facilitate or 
retard travelling in the mountains. The most important question 
remains as to the positive inducements for the simple tourist. A 
long description would be required to do justice to the singular 
charms of the scenery under an aspect so novel to most people. 
A word or two, however, may suggest some of them. Fine 
weather in the Alps has much of that inspiring and bracing 
— which Canadians claim for their own winter climate. 

nstead of the hot, drowsy atmosphere under which the traveller 
suffers in the deeper valleys in summer, there is the delichtful 
sense of invigorating air which Kingsley associated with the 
North-Easter, but which is here happily combined with absolute 
calm. It was gp last January to lie out on a little island 
of grass in the midst of a snow-field and enjoy the glow 
of the sunshine, whilst yet there was no sign of thaw. 
A singular purity and brilliancy is communicated by such an atmo- 
here to the whole scenery. Enough vapour is brought out by 
low sun to give to the mountains just that delicacy of tint and 
ai nce of uerial perspective which is often wanting in the 
glare of July and August. One of the lower mountains in its 
winter robe of snow becomes a perfect study of tender modelling 
from the exquisite gradation of the most subtle lights and shades. 
The contrast of the higher slopes with the dark green of the pine 
forests, or the reds and browns of the withered foliage of other 
trees, prevents any monotony in the lower regions. ‘Ihe waters’ 
of lakes and rivers are absolutely clear, even the turbid glacier 
torrents being converted into the likeness of the purest of 
English trout streams. The beauties of detail again are in- 
numerable. The pine tree staggering under its white load, the 
waterfall converted into a solid column, or whole cliffs draped 
with pendant masses of icicles; the brown timbers of pic- 
turesque chalets half buried in snow, the bleached cliffs of 
the lower gorges gleaming through a mountain storm, are some 
of the obvious sights that revisit one’s memory. A full moon 
is, generally speaking, an agreeable sight; but it is difficult to 
imagine the magic beauty of a great mountain valley when every 
contour and every surface is detined by the varying shades of pure 
snow 8 in floods of moonlight. winter scenery has about 
it something mystical, dreamlike, and melancholy. There is 
nothing of that uncompromising knock-you-down kind of swagger 
which the peaks assume in summer. Everything is tender, pure, 
and refined—a result no doubt enhanced to a considerable extent 
by the absence of the hordes of tourists. But to describe the 
iling sentiment of scenery in general terms is always 
ifficult, because its estions are so different to different 
minds ; ..ud within our limits it would in any case be impossible to 
do anything beyond offering a cursory hint or two. We can only 
recommend those who really love the mountains to go and judge 
for themselves. From Charing Cross to the foot of the Jungfrau 
is not thirty-six hours’ journey. 


THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT AND THE PAPACY. 
Clerical Abuses which the present Italian Ministry 

inherited from their and are now engaged 
in rapidly pushing through the Legislature, is remarkable in more 
ways than one. In the first it marks a decided change of 
front in the attitude of the Government towards the Church, a 


maintained on the whole a dignified and tolerant position, con- 
trasting favourably with the violent crusade of Prince Bismarck 
against the Roman Catholic Church in Germany. And this course 
has been consistently pursued, in spite of considerable provocation 
on the one hand, and something very like dictation from Germany 
on the other. To abandon it now for a secondhand imitation of 
the Falk Laws is a blunder, if nothing worse. The attitude of 
Pius IX. has indeed been defiant enough; but it has not hindered 
the “intrusive” Government from holding its own, and common 
sense no less than experience might have taught intelligent observers 
that itwas sure to continue unchanged during the present Pontificate. 
There can be as little doubt that important changes of some kind 
must inevitably follow on the election of a new Pope, and if all 
attempts at conciliation fail, and an application of force is deemed 
absolutely indispensable, then, and not till then, will.be the time 
for applying it. On every ground: of equity, expediency, and good 
feeling the attempt is premature now, and is much likelier to 
damage than to benefit the Liberal cause. Thus much appears to us 
to be obvious at the first blush; but our antecedent impression is 
confirmed rather than shaken by a closer acquaintance with the 
details of the proposed measure, and the manner in which it is 
being urged. The Bill has already passed the Chamber of 
Deputies by a majority of 50 in a House of 250—a hundred 
members, as it is alleged, having purposely stayed away—and 
efforts are being made to secure its receiving the immediate 
sanction of the Senate, so that it may at once be brought 
to bear on the Lenten Pastorals of the Bishops and the 


sermons of the Lent preachers. And the additional irrita- 


tion roused by this somewhat ostentatious urgency is aggravated, 
as a shall see presently, by the language of the promoters of 
the Bill. 

- But our readers may be glad to learn first something of the 
provisions of the measure, which bear a strong family likeness to’ 
the corresponding portion of the Falk Laws. There is in both codes: 
the same stringency of penal enactment, combined with the same: 
fatal vagueness and flexibility in the description of the crimes to 
be punished. We shall endeavour to bring out, by an occasional 
use of italics, this last unpleasant peculiarity of the new law. 
The first article provides that “the minister of religion who- 
abuses his office so as to offend against the institutions or laws of 
the State, and perturbs the public conscience or the peace of families, 
shall be liable to imprisonment for a term ranging from four 
months to two years, with a fine which may extend to 1,000 lire.” 
This is a tolerably sweeping measure, and it is difficult at first 


sight to perceive why a second article should be required, except . 


for its ascending scale of penalties, as the offences specified appear 
to be included by natural implication in the opening clause of the 
first. It is, however, to be separately enacted in the second article 
that “any cleric who, in the exercise of his office, by discourses spoken 
or read in public assembly [namely, by sermons], or by writings 
otherwise published, expressly censures, or by any public action 
outrages, the institutions or laws of the State, a royal decree, or 
any other act of public authority, shall be liable to three months® 
imprisonment.” And if “the speech, writing, or action be directed 
to provoke disobedience to the laws of the State, or to the acts of 
the public authority, or to impede the exercise of civil- or ecclesi- 
astical rights, the imprisonment may last from four months to two 
years, with a fine up tu 2,0c0 lire.” If Mr. Tooth and his friends 
were living in Italy, he would certainly have no cause to com- 
plain of any lack of companions in gaol. The article proceeds 
to impose the same penalties on all “ who publish or distribute the 
above-mentioned documents, from whatever ecclesiastical authority 
and whatever place they may emanate.” The concluding words are 
obviously aimed at the publication of Papal Briefs, allocutions, or 
other missives from the Vatican; and, apart from the incon~ 
sistency of such a regulation with the ordinary principles of 
modern Liberal government, it virtually abrogates, if we are not 
mistaken, an important part of the Papal law of guarantees. 
The third article, which threatens with three months’ imprisonment 
or a fine of 2,000 lire any cleric who “ performs an act of extern! 
worship con to the dispositions of the Government,” seems to 
stand in need of explanation. The fourth article prescribes six 
months’ imprisonment or a fine of 500 lire for priests who con- 
travene the rules requiring Government consent for the “ publica- 
tion or distribution of provisions relative to worship.” e fifth. 
article directs, with a breadth and elasticity of statement which 
leaves nothing to be desired, that “clerics who commit any other 
crime in the exercise of their ministry, even by means of the press, 
are to be punished by the ordi penalties, augmented by one 
degree.” The sixth and last article provides that “ the Courts of 
Assize shall take cognizance of offences included under the first 
and second articles.” It is true, no doubt, that much would 
nd on the practical interpretation put upon these laws and the 
ag in which they are carried out; but it is equally true that: 
y supply, like the Falk Laws, the effective machinery of a. 
crushing religious despotism. While it might be possible so to 
apply them as to leave matters much as they are, which would: 
uce the act to a piece of gratuitous and childish provocation, 
the Courts of Assize might prefer to emulate the godly zeal of the 
German tribunal which sentenced priest to three months’ impri- 
sonment last year for teaching his dog to snarl at the name of 
Bismarck ; and the law would bear them out in doing se. If the 
eat body of the Italian priesthood were reasonably suspected of 
bang d in an organized conspiracy against State, such 
tion might be necessary, and therefore just. As it is, while 
@ great many of them are more or less disaffected, and a small 
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is actually intended, as the Ultramontane organs declare, to be the | :- 2 
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been indiscretions on both sides—as there certainly have been on _ 
the part of the Papacy—the Government of Victor Emmanuel has : 3 
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minority may perhaps harbour treasonable aspirations in secret, the 
overwhelming majority are notoriously peaceable and acquiescent, 
if not content, with the new order of things. Under these circum- 
stances, the introduction of a measure which is studiously insulting 
in form and oppressive in substance cannot fail to strike un observer 
as something more than indiscreet. 

But this is not all. If there had been any real necessity for 
introducing such a measure at all—which it is not easy to conceive 
—every motive alike of good feeling and good sense would 
have s ted the obvious propriety of accomplishing a 
harsh and offensive, however necessary, duty in the least, 
not the most, offensive manner consistent with the require- 
ments of the case. Strange to say, the advocates of the 
Bill, if their speeches are correctly reported, appear to have been 
actuated by a precisely opposite desire. They might almost be 
described as flourishing their tomahawks over the heads of their 
intended victims. It is little fo the purpose to sg Amma the 
Pope has not set a good example in this matter. His Holiness is 
no doubt more emphatic than choice in the terms of his habitual 
denunciation of “the usurping Government” and all its aiders 
and abettors. But some allowance must in faire 3 be made tur 
the provocation he has received—a dethroned monarch can hardly 
be expected to acquiesce in the justice of his deposition—as well 
as for the time-honoured conventionalities of ecclesiastical censure, 
which recall the literary amenities of an age when puttdissimus iste 
was among the mildest objurgations hurled at each other by rival 
scholars who differed about the exact force of a Greek particle or 
the reading of a corrupt chorus. At all events, policy and good 
taste should alike dissuade his assailants from emulating the vitu- 
perative energy of an octogenarian pontiff, who has had much to 
-endure, and who, whatever his mistakes—and they have been serious 
enough—is justly respected for his virtues as well as for, 
his office and venerable age. And the Italian deputies have not 
even confined themselves to vituperation, though some of their 
achievements in that line would hardly bear reproducing here. One 
specimen, and by no means the worst, may sutlice. ‘ From this, 
our Vatican of Montecitorio,” said one member, ‘“‘ where there is 
_justice, legality, and liberty, let us say to the Caliph of the West 

the Pope]:—*‘ You, like your predecessor, St. Peter, lie, lie, lie 

(menti, menti, menti)! St. Peter denied his Master, you have 
denied your country; anathema sis’”—a sally which, according to 
the official report, was received with loud applause. This is bad 
enough ; but such language as the following is worse, and far more 
exasperating than mere vulgar abuse to those whom the Italian 
Government has hitherto professed an apparently sincere desire to 
-conciliate. “Iam not a believer,” exclaimed one deputy, “and I 
neither know, nor will I ever know, anything about faith.” “1 
believe,” said another, “that all religions are incompatible with 
modern civilization.” “ Without this rationalistic move- 
ment,” observed a third, “Italy would never have been 
united, nor should we ever have entered Rome.” And _ he 
went on to explain his use of the word “ rationalistic ” by adding, 

“ You spoke to me yesterday of twenty-seven millions of Catholics; 
I reply that all Italians are atheists "—an assertion which would 
have been resented, had it come from an opposite quarter, as a 

gross libel, and which is in fact as grotesquely untrue as it is 
-offensive. It may be doubted whether “atheism” or scepticism 
is really more prevalent in Italy than formerly, though it of course 

comes to the surface in a way which was not possible under the 
-old réyime ; while there is probably a good deal more of genuine 
religious earnestness now that Catholicism is no longer iden- 

tified in the popular apprehension with a rigid despotism. 

~Of the remaining speakers one recalled with enthusiasm 
the famous saying of Voltaire, ZEcrasons Tinféme; a second 

denounced by name several of the leading Liberal Catholics 

of modern Italy, such as Manzoni, Cantu, and Rosmini; and a 
third roundly condemned “the infernal and fatal principle of 
liberty of the Church.” But our readers will have had enough of 

this sort of rodomontade, of which hitherto the Belgian Chambers 

have enjoyed an unenviable monopoly. If it is to be taken as a 

fair illustration of the spirit of those who are pressing the new 
ecclesistical laws through the Italian Parliament, it is an evil 
a for the future alike of the nation and of the national 

ure 
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MACAULAY, MILTON, AND THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


px current number of the Quarterly Review contains an article 
called “ A French Critic on Milton,” which appears to us to 
illustrate by example at least one common error in critical writing. 
We do not mean, in saying this, to condemn an essay which 
stimulates fresh thought about well-worn themes, and which 
makes us look at familiar topics from new points of view. The 
article in the Quarterly is at once interesting and extremely pro- 
voking, by reason of its judicial air and its really capricious 
method. The writer professes to examine M. Scherer’s criticism 
on Milton, and he begins by un attack on Macaulay's famous essay. 
Macaulay's style, he says, “ is brilliant, metallic” (the term is 
Mrs. Browning's), “exterior; making strong points, alternating 
invective with eulogy, wrapping its object in a robe of rhetoric ; 


not, with the soft play of life, following and rendering its object’s 
very form and pressure.” Here is some confusion of metaphors, 
and we fail to see how a style which was not exterior, like 


purpose. It isto the purpose that the Quarterly Reviewer, after 
rebuking Macaulay’s rhetoric, goes on to illustrate his own 
meaning in a familiar but undignified way. Nothing is easier than 
his trick of picking a sentence out of a passage, ridiculing the de- 
tached expression, and then bringing it in as a catchword and 
straining its application. 

“Macaulay's writing,” according to the Reviewer, “ passes 
for being admirably clear, and so externally it is; but it is 
really obscure, if one takes his deliverances seriously, and seeks 
to find in them a definite meaning.” Robert Hall, according to 
Mr. Trevelyan, was so far from being of this opinion, that in his 
last illness he was discovered lying on the floor trying with an 
Italian dictionary and grammar to “ verify the parallel between 
Milton and Dante.” Macaulay’s criticism was to the effect that 
Dante employed “ exact details” in his description of the superna- 
tural; while Milton used “dim intimations.” And Macaulay 
gave a number of instances; he chose Dante’s description of 
Nimrod’s face, “as long and as broad as the ball of St. Peter's at 
Rome,” and contrasted this with the vague bulk of Milton’s Satan, 
and so forth. The parallel may not have been a very brilliant 

exercise of wit ; but surely it may be verified as easily as a pro- 

blem in arithmetic. Summing up the whole matter, Macaulay 

wrote the following passage, which the Quarterly Reviewer laughs 

at:— 

Milton wrote in an age of philosophers and theologians. It was neces- 

sary, therefore, for him to abstain from giving such a shock to their under- 

standings as might break the charm which it was his object to throw over 

their imaginations. It was impossible for him to adopt altogether the mate- 

rial or the immaterial system. He therefore took his stand on the debate- 

able ground. He left the whole in ambiguity. He has doubtless, by so 

doing, laid himself open to the charge of inconsistency. But though philo- 

sophically in the wrung, he was poetically in the right. 

“Poor Robert Hall!” sighs the Quarterly Reviewer, and ex- 

plains his compassion for poor Robert Hall by the moan:— 

“ Alas! even had his life been prolonged like Hezekiah’s, he could 

not have verified it is, “ this ingenious criticism” for itis 

unverifiable.” No one ever dreamed that he did try to verify the 

ingenious criticism quoted above. It was the “ parallel between 

Milton and Dante ” that he studied, and, as we have said, to make 

the comparison of the chosen passages he needed nothing more 

than a dictionary and a little perseverance. But the Reviewer 

repeats the e about “the material and immaterial system ” 

with a fine scorn, and adds, ‘ Substantial meaning these lucubra- 

tions have none; they are rhetoric.” It must be answered that, in 

his remarks about “‘the material and immaterial system,” Macaulay 

was replying to Dr. Johnson’s critique, and was meeting the 

Doctor with his own terms. Johnson had said that “the poet 
should have secured the consistency of his system by keeping im- 
materiality out of sight, and seducing the reader to drop it from 
his thoughts.” The expression is not a model of metaphysical 
clearness, but metaphysics were not the Doctor's strong point. 

Macaulay replied to him in his own way, and Macaulay’s meaning, 
though obscured by his use of Johnson's language, is perfectly 

clear. He means that in Dante's time spiritual beings were 
vividly conceived of in bodily shapes. They were brought on the 
stage in miracle plays, and the Interno,with its fiends and flames 
and tortured souls, was represented in Florence on at least 
one famous occasion. This familiarity with the con- 
ception of supernatural beings in visible shape was ma- 
teriality in Johuson’s sense, and, as the familiarity had ceased to 
exist in the England of Milton, as men had reached a vaguer and 
less concrete conception of fiends and angels, the critic thought 
that Milton's fiends and angels should not have been introduced 
with wings, artillery, aud other material properties. And 
Macaulay replied that Milton, as a rule, reduced the visible and 
tangible marks of personality from “exact details” to “ dim inti- 
mations.” “ He took his stand on the debateable ground” over 
which his Satan floats “like a black mist low-creeping.” One 
fails to see how Macaulay could have been more explicit, con- 
sidering the matenals of discussion given him by Johnson. He 
had to say that Milton wavered between a coarse corporeal and a 
less concrete mode of representing spirits, and he did say so. 

The Quarterly Reviewer cannot away with Macaulay’s rhetoric, 
and his lucubrations which have no substantial meaning. In 
Johnson's Life of Milion, on the other hand, the Reviewer recog- 
nizes, as every one does, “the straightforward remarks of a very 
acute aud robust mind.”’ “ The great merit of Johnson's criticism 
on Milton is that from rhetoric and conventions it is free.” 
We have seen what rhetoric is; it is lucubrations about the 
“ material ” and “ the immaterial system ”; and we have also seen 
that it is Johnson, the acute and robust, who is the guilty author 
of these expressions, and who first made the queer remark that 
“the poet should have secured the consistency of his system by 
keeping immateriality out of sight.” Why is Macaulay's reply 
and explanation to be called rhetoric because it is couched in the 
terms of the straight forward remark? Surely this is an example 
of convention in criticism; surely all these sighs arise from no 
praver cause than that a clique has made up its mind that John- 
son was “ robust ” and Macaulay “ metallic. 

Let us take another instance of base metal. By a young man’s 
trick of style, Macaulay had compared Milton's thoughts to 
“ those celestial fruits and flowers which the Virgin Martyr of 
Massinger sent down from the gardens of Paradise te the earth, 
and which were distinguished from the productions of other soils 
[souls, according to the Reviewer], not only by superior bloom and 


Macaulay's, but interior, as it ought to be, could follow and render 
its object’s very form 


and pressure. Lut this is little to the 


sweetness, but by miraculous efficacy to invigorate and to heal.” 
According to the Reviewer, “a distinct and substantial mean- 
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ing can never be got out of fine phrases” like this. Simpler 
people might imagine that Macaulay explained his own meaning 
in his next sentence, omitted by his critic. “'‘l'hey” (Milton’s 
thoughts) “ are powerful, not only to ay but to elevate and 

ify.” The idea is quite commonplace. Milton is an edifying as 
well as an attractive poet, and wally only an author as young as 
Macaulay was when he wrote his essay would have illustrated his 
statement by mention of the fair and miraculous fruits which were 
brought from 
image of much the same kind; “ Milton seems to wrap us in a 
fold of his robe, and to ~- away with him into the eternal 
regions where is his home.” is the Reviewer calls a fine image ; 
but it has, as far as we can see, neither more nor less substantial 
meaning than the little piece of boyish rhetoric about the fruits 
and flowers of Paradise. 

All this is small and verbal criticism ; but possibly it illustrates 
the danger of convention, that danger so subtle that we must 
always suspect it, and can never feel sure that it is not entangling 
us. The Quarterly Reviewer very correctly supposes that we are 
more likely to get a completely disinterested judgment about 
a man like Milton from a foreign than from an English critic. 
A Frenchman, if he is as well acquainted as is M. Scherer with 
our literary language, has all the advantage of freedom from 
that political and party prejudice which affected Johnson, and 
perhaps affected Keble, no less than, in the opposite direction, it 

jiassed Macaulay. Perhaps, on the other hand, a French critic is 
less to be trusted than an lish one to do justice to a poem 
on “a biblical text.” It may be prejudice, but we believe that 
the language and style of the Bible, and the events recorded in the 
Old Testament, make a far more essential of an Englishman's 
intellectual stock than of a Frenchman’s. The Quarterly Reviewer 
ebserves that the subject of the Paradise Lost “is a story, taken 
literally, which many of even the most religious people nowadays 
hesitate to take literally,” and yet that, if it is not taken literally, 
we lose the whole real interest of the poem. This objection does 
not take anything from the greatness of Milton, who could not be 
supposed to know what posterity would think about the truth of 
the ,first chapters of Genesis. Aguin, if still later generations 
entirely refuse the literal sense, they will read Paradise Lost with 
that historical sympathy which enables us to enjoy Prometheus or 
the Eumenides. The real interest of the poem, apart from style 
and descriptions which are confessed to be imperishable, lies, and 
has always lain, in the attitude and character of Satan, not of 
Adam and Eve, in whose condition, as Johnson says, we can by 
no effort of imagination place ourselves. 

The article in the Quarterly Review, comparing, as it does, the 
judgments of many different periods, of Addison's, of Johnson's, of 

oltaire, of M.Scherer, very powerfully illustrates the relativity of 
criticism, To every generation a great work of art must appear in 
a different light, and touched with a different colour. The object 
itself is permanent; only the atmosphere, so to say, through which 
it is seen is changed ; aud, if that were all, perhaps an opinion might 
easily be formed by each student. But there is another element 
that goes tothe making of his judgment—the element of conven- 
tion. Convention in criticism is the balance of past criticism—the 
view that, on the whole, has approved itself to most men of taste. 
This view naturally gains weight when absorbed into public opinion, 
and at last it becomes convention of the most powerful and 
dangerous sort, yet convention with truth for its basis. Another 
sort of convention was at first perhaps the prejudice or paradox 
of one man of taste and persuasive eloquence, which has become 
the fashion among literary sets, and then the view of every one who 
wishes to seem clever. The student who desires as far as possible 
to see any work of art in its true relations has a sharp struggle with 
these confusing forces. The solid opinion of the best people in 
the past is rather likely to repel than to attract a clever and 
conceited young man. He is not at all disposed to agree with 
Burke, who advises us “not to follow our own fancies, but to 
study until we know how and what we ought to admire ; and if we 
cannot arrive at this union of admiration with knowledge, rather 
to believe that we are dull than that the rest of the world has been 
imposed on.” Indeed it is clear that, if we follow Burke's advice 
with too literal zeal, we may deceive ourselves, and tamely 
acquiesce in Addison's too indiscriminate and dogmatic praise. 
Such agreement is always marred by a faint self-suspicion, and the 
result is that a man spares himself the trouble at last of studyi 
such books as Paradise Lost, While he reads them he is perplex 
between the dread that he is dull if he is not charmed, and the 
awful suspicion that Addison and Macaulay and the world have 
been deceived. He may be calmed and encouraged by an article 
like that in the Quarterly, but he is in danger of putting himself 
under a new yoke, and of accepting the new conventional view of 

y, as of a rhetorician who is “ really obscure, if one takes 
his deliverances seriously, and seeks to tind in them a definite 
meaning. 


= 


GOING TO STAND FOR THE COUNTY. 


Spey of our fellow-creatures are now passing through a phase 
of existence which, while offering but little hope of material 
reward, entails anxiety, labour, and expense. They enter upon it 
voluntarily, although the consequent pain and disappointment may 
be extreme, and the possible prize can but open the gate leadi 

to an arena in which success is only obtained by a small fraction 
of the competitors, and is even then accompanied by weariness and 


paradise to the clerk Theophilus. M. Scherer has an- 


vexation of spirit. This company of self-immolated martyrs con~- 
sists of those gentlemen who, in vulgar phraseology, are said to 
be “ going to stand for the county” in their respective neighbour- 
hoods. ‘This first step towards a political career can be taken un- 
bidden, and it is the only one which in a Parliamentary life can 
be taken absolutely without invitation. So strong is the attractive 
power of the senatorial magnet, that many men who can have but 
the faintest chance of ever finding an excuse to offer themselves as 
political candidates fight strenuously in the forlorn hope of legisla- 
tive aspirants. Except in the case of sons of peers, or of county 
magnates of immense wealth, the probationary period thus begun 
is generally long and tedious. It is a harassing epoch in a man’s 
life, and must be entered upon with extreme caution ; for jealous 
sentinels guard the gates of the political high-road, spurning 
away a large number of those travellers whom they can catch in the 
act of placing their feet upon it; but when once the wayfarer has 
gained a footing, however modest may have been his entry, it is 
only with great difficulty that he can be dislodged. The condi- 
tion of such men must not be confounded with that of members 
of Parliament. The latter are sup to serve their country 
sufficiently in the House of Commons, even should they spend most 
of their time when there in sleep, and a very moderate amount 
of attention to county business will be expected of them ; but with 
the would-be members it is far otherwise, for they must 
demonstrate by their assiduous labours at home how eminently 
fitted they are to serve their county in the senate. The position 
of the M.P. is for the time being assured, although he may possibly 
lose his seat at the next election; but that of the aspirant is 
merely tentative. It is upon the state of those who have suc- 
ceeded in entering upon this condition of life, which is to many 
men one of the most memorable and laborious of their existence, 
that we propose to make a few remarks. 

That this self-sought Fay has its attendant advantages is 

tent ata glance. In the first place, it often changes mere aim- 
ess entities into men of activity, having an aim and object in life. 
In addition to this, it is the indirect means of teaching them, 
rather superficially, perhaps, a great deal that they would not 
otherwise learn, as it becomes nec in the pursuit of their 
ambition to cram up, more or less, a smattering of a great many 
subjects. The study of the welfare of mankind, which is the 
professed end and object of all politics, may have a good 
effect upon a man, even when taken up from purely 
selfish motives. At any rate it should tend to enlarge his 
ideas, and call his attention to the fact that there are other objects 
in life than field sports and dancing. Besides the directly 
personal advantages which he may derive, his position may not be 
without its good results to others. His political aspirations will 
render it incumbent upon him to endeavour to be useful, and to 
support the local charities with an unsparing hand (not only his 
own favourites, but those of “all denominations of Christians”) ; 
and they will oblige him to stay much at home, which will 
good for his tenantry and the neighbouring poor; and to spend 
money in the county, which he would otherwise spend elsewhere, 
which will be advantageous to local interests. On the other hand, 
there are counterbalancing disadvantages, which cause grave doubts 
as to whether the benefits or drawbacks of the position are the 

ater. It is evident that the desire to be a member of Parliament 
is a selfish one in most instances, although cases may occur in 
which it is a a of self-sacrifice, for the whole tenor of life 
has to be made subservient to this one aim, which renders it 
essential that its duties should be those which are the most likely to 
be repaid by papientiy among constitnents, and its pleasures such 
as are most to the taste of the free and independent electors. Other 
duties and pleasures have, therefore, to a greater or less extent, to 
be cast on one side. Another evil incidental to this condition is 
that it is apt to engender habits of insincerity. The warm greetings 
and complimentary remarks of the future candidate are not genuine. 
He professes a pleasure at meeting little known and less liked people 
which hedoes not feel. He perpetratescharitable actions, neither from 
love of their recipients nor from the spirit of compassion, but from 
the desire to obtain personal popularity which may be of use to 
him in some future ieaen. We may almost say that he does not 
wince at quasi-thefts, since he appropriates praise, only due to 
unselfish actions, which does not properly belong to him. In this 
sense, the position of a man who intends at some future time to 
“stand for the county” isa far more unwholesome one than that 
of an avowed candidate or M.P., because it is a recognized fact 
that, when the two latter spend large sums on local interests, and 
shake every one by the hand, they do so for political purposes ; but 
the former is in a false position, and it is often difficult to say for 
a certainty whether he has really any intention of ever standing. 
There are doubtless many other disadvantages attending the en- 
deavour to stand for a county besides those already enumerated, 
but we will content ourselves with referring to only one more, and 
that is the — of gold which must be found for the road to 
successful Parliamentary candidature. The expenses of county 
elections are notorious, the cost of a late struggle between two 
candidates of similar politics approaching thirty thousand pounds ; 
but people are apt to overlook the immense outlay which is 
frequently incurred by men who are simply preparing the way 
before offering to stand at some future time, and which sometimes 
continues to be lavished for years before the opportunity arrives 
for throwing away yet more money in the actual contest. 

There are many —- essentials in successfully pursuing the 
chimera of a seat in Parliament. Co-operative stores must be 


_ eschewed as the plague by the man who has any idea of standing 
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’ even offering himself for the county: 


fer his county, though he may perhaps revert to them should he be 
elected. He must purchase nearly everything he wants in the 
country, even though the artzcles there procurable be inferior and 
expensive. He must wait with patience while a small country 
tradesman gets him something which a letter from himself to 
London would ure in half the time. If, when it does at last 
arrive, it should not be in the least what he desired, he must not 
to be annoyed. His wife must patronize the local milliner 
and dressmaker. He must, on all available occasions, attend meet- 
ings for county business—Quarter Sessions, Petty Sessions, Road 
tings, Boards of Guardians, Committees, &c. He must be an 
ardent Militiaman, Yeoman, or Volunteer, and seize every oppor- 
tanity of feasti-¢ his men. He should be a Freemason, and belong 
to several lodges, at whose functions he ought assiduously to assist, 
even if he finds them about as entertaining as funerals. It will be 
all the better if he is also a Druid, an Ancient Briton, and an Odd- 
fellow. His principal study should be the local papers; indeed his 
mind itself must become to a certain extent localized. It is almost 
more important that he should be fully cognizant of the political, 
religious, and social opinions of the neighbouring squireens and 
large farmers than that he should be acquainted with those of Lord 
Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone. His religious “ views” must be 
orthodox, but slightly elastic. He must not shrink from taking the 
chair at a missionary meeting on a hot summer's afternoon, nor 
must an overpowering effluvium of beer and punch prevent him 
from sitting out the speechifying at an agricultural dinner. He 
must subscribe liberally to the funds of every church restoration 
and local steeplechase in the constituency ; and when any of his 
neighbours come of age, are married, or ome parents, he must 
contribute largely towards the cost of the rejoicings which follow. 
It must be his endeavour to acquire the royal gift of remembering 
faces and names, nor must he be above interesting himself in the 
private concerns of the electors. In fact, a man who has any idea 
of standing for his county must transform himself into a slave. 
He must entertain many unwelcome guests, endure atrocious 
sounds at country concerts, which the constituents are pleased to 
call music, drink vile wine at public dinners, breathe vitiated 
atmosphere in crowded rooms, stay at houses where he will be 
bored and indifferently fed, and dance with ugly and awkward 
partners. When out hunting, he must be content to lose his start, 
and perhaps a good run, rather than offend an old proser who may 
happen to be holding forth to him when the hounds find. His 
rule of life must be to pocket his pride, and unpocket his cash. 
And, be it remembered, all this is a mere preparatory step to 
But what will not men go 
through 7 order to belong to the club called the House of 
ons 
After all his labours, worries, and expense, it is quite possible 
that the aspirant to a seat in Parliament may be disappointed by 
an unexpected decision of the leaders of his party. e son of a 
peer or a Ministerial candidate may be brought forward instead of 
the man who has been “cooking” the county. Not unfrequently 
two or three men at the same time try to gain such popularity and 
influence as shall entitle them to the much-coveted candidature, 
and in such a case one of them must give way. Hence the practical 
conelusion of all the spoutings, trouble, and expenditure of the 
aspirant may be that he has to assist in placing another upon that 
very throne which he had intended for himself, when his only con- 
solation can be that perhaps after all, considering the ties and 
trouble which a seat in the Legislature often involves, he has re- 
versed the experience of Haman, and succeeded in hanging another 
man on the gallows which he had designed for himself. To those 
who from purely selfish motives intend to stand for their counties, 
we may commend the following remarks concerning the object of 
their heart’s ambition. ‘They were made by a divine who lived in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, and although times have 
doubtless changed much since then, the quotation may not be 
entirely malapropos. 


power is sought for with electioneering, caballing, slander, fraud, | 
and falsehood, and is enjoyed with insolence, or lost with envy, 


malice, and secret resolutions of future revenge.” 


THE PRICE OF MEAT. 


"WHE steadily increasing importation of American beef affords a 
hope that the promises of Free-trade will not permanently be 
frustrated even where they have been longest in being realized. It 
is a curious fact that since the repeal of the Corr-laws the price 
of meat has been at least fifty per cent. higher than it had ove 
during the preceding thirty years. While the total remission of 
import duties has enabled the most distant countries to send us 
corn, and bas thus not only kept down the price of bread, but has 
tended more and more to neutralize the effect of bad harvests at 
home, so as to render the worst yield of wheat in recent years hardly 
appreciable in its influence on the markets, it has been quite other- 
wise with regard to butcher's meat. Free-trade has indeed con- 
tributed very powerfully to make beef and mutton dear; for, as 
class after class rose in the social scale, owing to the rapidly grow- 
ing prosperity of the country, and found itself every succeeding 
year with more money to spend, it naturally improved its bill of 
fare. During the Anti-Corn-Law agitation the burden of Mr. 
Bright's and Mr. Cobden’s speeches was the increasing difficulty felt 
by the work-people in buying bread. It would have been then 
a cruel satire to talk of providing them with a flesh diet. 


But now the working-classes of the towns—all, at least, except the 
lowest strata—are customers of the butcher. And even 
on the agricultural labourer’s table the traditional bacon of the 
Sunday dinner is beginning to make way for a fresh joint. The 
stories current during the coal famine of miners feeding their 
dogs on prime rump steak will be fresh in the recollections 
of our readers. Probably most of those stories were mythical ; 
but that they could have been invented and thought not too 
improbable for belief exemplifies the change that has taken place 
in the diet of English workmen. While new classes of consu- 
mers were thus coming into competition with the old, the old 
themselves were growing more fastidious in their tastes. The 
underfed, tough joints of our grandfather’s days would no longer 
satisfy even the poor. Every one, whatever his position, insisted 
upon having the best parts of prime beasts, At the same time the 
general prosperity was increasing enormously the number of the 
rich, and still more enormously the number of people with good 
incomes who live like the rich. Probably there are twenty 
households in England now with more than two servants for one 
that existed thirty years ago, and the style of living in these has 
roportionately risen. For all these reasons the demand for 
Teather’ meat has been growing during the past quarter of a 
century faster than the supply. Farmers have greatly improved 
the breed of cattle; they have carried the art of to 
high perfection, and have studied the tastes of their customers in 
many ways. But they have not been able to increase very largely 
the supply. Nor, in spite of Free-trade, has foreign com- 
tition greatly helped the consumer. When the graziers of 
Folland and Holstein first sent their cattle to the London 
market, British farmers were filled with alarm. But the rivalry has 
proved innocuous. The British farmer has held his own, and even 
prices have not come down. ‘The cost of carriage, the inadequate 
accommodation furnished by railways and steamboats, the miseries 
suffered by the cattle in transit, and their consequent wear and 
tear, restricted the area of competition, and the necessity of guard- 
ing against cattle-plague still further narrowed it. hen this 
was discovered an attempt was made to import tinned meat from 
Australia ; but the fastidious British public turned away from the 
novelty with disfavour. It seemed for a while as if in this depart- 
ment of the national economy Free-trade had failed. We required 
highly fed, succulent, tender meat; and long travel, with its atten- 
dant miseries, wasted the live beasts, and rendered a supplementary 
feeding necessary, while the difficulty of preserving the slaughtered 
beast seemed to forbid importation of dead meat on a large scale. 
It is now asserted, however, that the Americans have at length 
overcome both obstacles. 

“Some three or four years ago an enterprising firm of Glasgow 
butchers imported live American oxen asa speculation. The animals. 
were found to bear the voyage well, and therefore a member of 
the firm visited the United States, and made arrangements for the 
weekly consignment to his house of well-fed and well-bred beasts. 
The venture succeeded so well that other dealers entered into the 
business, and by the end of 1875 a regular trade in live animals 
was established between New York and Glasgow. Soon, however, a 
refrigerating process was discovered, which enabled the slaughtered 
carcases to be brought across the Atlantic in unimpaired condi- 
tion. The meat is hung in large cabins which are always kept at 
a temperature of from 35° to 40° by means of immense quantities 
of ice stowed in them. The meat is thus not frozen, and yet is 
perfectly preserved. The introduction of this process very soon 
superseded almost completely the trade in the living animals, and 
it induced one of the great Liverpool lines of steamers to embark in 
the enterprise. At present Liverpool is doing even a 
trade than Glasgow, and the imports average altogether about one 
thousand tons weekly, which is drawn, not from the United States 
only, but also from Canada, Indeed, in one of his recent speeches 


| at Toronto, Lord Dufferin referred to the Canadian share of this 
He writes:—“ The place of honour and | 


trade as opening upa new and important industry to the Dominion. 
It is said that the cost of carriage across the Atlantic does not 
exceed, in the case of the dead animal, a penny a pound, while 
the living beast cannot be conveyed for less than threepence per 
pound. It is true that the hide, hoofs, horns, and offal are 
more —— here than in the United Yew or Canada, which 
considera diminishes the saving effected by slaughtering. 
Still it i aque that the saving is large. It is further 
admitted very generally that the American beef is quite equal to 
prime Scotch, and yet it was sold in the London market last week 
at a rate pe | from three and eightpence to five and sixpence 
per stone of eight pounds, while British beef fetched from four 
shillings to five and fourpence. That is to say, the lowest 
American price was a halfpenny a pound under the lowest 
British price, while the highest was five-farthings under the 
highest british. In some of the provincial markets the difference is 
very much greater still. These facts—namely, the considerable pro- 
portions which the trade has already assumed, the good quality of the 
meat, and the low price at which it can be sold at a profit—have 
alarmed British farmers, who are beginning to cry out that the 
are threatened with ruin; while, on the other hand, the heart is 
gladdened of many a paterfamilias with a large family and a small 
income. 

It appears to us, however, that both the fears and the hopes are 
somewhat premature. Since September 1873 the United States 
have been suffering from a commercial distress unexampled in 
duration and intensity ; and Canada has not quite escaped, as Lord 
Dufferin’s speech serves to remind us. Naturally, American railways 
and the great lines of steamers that ply across the Atlantic have 
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severely felt the effects of this distress. Traffic has fallen off in an 


recedented and freights consequently are very low. But 
it fe since the panic of 1873 that this aa cattle and meat trade has 
grown up. It remains to be seen whether, when enterprise revives 
in the United.States, and the commerce of the country resumes 
its old activity, railways and steamships will the meat 
at the rates that now enable it to compete with the home article in 
our markets. Some increase of freight is inevitable of course ; 
however, the increase may only be such as still to permit the 
importation. But then comes a far more important question—Are 
American farmers able to supply an indefinite number of animals 
at the prices now ruling in the Chicago market? It is evident 
that, the American supply is capable of indefinite extension, 
it cannot greatly affect prices; for price clearly is determined by 
the cost of bringing to market the costliest portion of the supply 
required. But it may be that America can send us no more 
at present prices than a few thousand tuns a week. A greatly 
enhanced demand might have the same effect, which, as we have 
already seen, it has had at home. It might necessitate arti- 
ficial feeding, and that would compel a rise of prices. No 
doubt the prairies of the United States and of Canada 
are practically limitless; but neither the capital, the labour, 
nor the stuck of highly-bred cattle is unlimited, and these, after 
all, are as essential as the prairies. Of course, if the United States 
and Canada can indefinitely increase the supply, then prices must 
come down, just as the price of corn has come down, and the 
British consumer will be made in great measure independent of the 
home production. Even then, however, it does not follow that 
British farmers must suffer. For they may either so improve 
their processes of rearing and feeding as to keep pace with the 
times, or they may turn their attention to other branches of agri- 
culture. But, to withstand the varied competition with which 
they are threatened, they clearly must become in a far higher 
degree than they are now skilled manufacturers as well as 
capitalists. Assuming that the American supply can be 
indefinitely increased, and that present ocean freights are 
sufficiently remunerative, or nearly so, there remains another ob- 
stacle to be overcome before the trade can reach the expected 
dimensions. The prairie lands are all situated in the valley of the 
Mississippi, and consequently, before being slaughtered, the cattle 
are “travelled” over a thousand miles. It is said that the 
earangements of the American railways are excellent. That may 
be; butany one who has paid attention to the subject knows that a 
long railway journey necessarily wastes cattle greatly. The River 
Plate has not this difficulty to contend with ; while it has equally 
rich prairies and multitudinous herds. Accordingly, a French Com- 
pany has turned its attention in that direction, and hopes to draw 
a large supply thence. But the South American cattle cannot be 
compared as to quality with those of the United States and 
Canada, upon the improvement of the breed of which no pains are 
spared. It is possible, then, that the hopes inspired by the recent 
importation of meat may be realized; but at present it is too 
early to look with any confidence for that result. 


NEWS ABOUT SHAKSPEARE. 


2 it can never be a true source of mortification to relinquish 
opinions in favour of those which are shown to be better,” 
says the author of a work entitled Shakespeare from an American 
Point of View, in a sentence which he might have borrowed from 
the admirable commonplaces of Miss Mary Bennett, in Pride and 
Prejudice. It is no doubt gratifying to be assured that this author’s 
opinions are not immutably fixed, and that he may possibly be 
brought to think, in time, that Shakspeare was soniething more than 
a mean and toadying villain, At the same time it is little less grati- 
fying to have the chance of seeing the effect produced by an English 
author of reputation upon a person who, free from national preju- 
dices in his favour, b the resources of an inquiring mind to 
bear upon his works. It has for long been well known that the 
English nation has less power of appreciating ee than 
almost any other. Ducis has shown us how much greater Shakspeare’s 
works would have been had he written them according to the 
classical model; and Germans unnumbered have expounded to us 
the true intention and meaning which unaided we could never have 
discovered. Mr. Wilkes, the author who has now come to en- 
lighten us on this subject, has not rivalled the discovery that 
the character of Hamlet represents that of the German nation ; 
but he has found out other things which are perhaps not 
less interesting. To begin with, we find that Shakspeare, 
alone of the great geniuses of the world, was “so deficient in 
that beneficent tenderness towards his race, so vacant of 
those sympathies which usually accompany intellectual power, as 
never to have been betrayed into one generous aspiration in favour 
of popular liberty.” If Bacon had written Shakspeare’s works, there 
might, we learn, have been some excuse for this “ barrenness of 
beneficence,” but there can be none for “the son of plain John 
Shakespeare.” And whether we assign the works of Shaks 
to an author of that name or to Bacon, we shall find that we can 
have little respect for the moral character of the writer. It is 
true, according to Mr. Wilkes, that Bacon was all his life “a 
clamorous office-seeker, a time-server, and a corrupt judge. He 
was condemned to the Tower when Lord Chancellor for having 
sold his judicial opinions for money, and worse still, confessed the 
crime in order to mitigate his sentence.” It is a source of pure 


delight to see how a sufficiently gifted writer can, in a few terse 
and well-considered words, tell us the truth concerning a 
and career which have puzzled many inquirers. In the case of 
Bacon the author had more or less historical facts on which to 
found his epigrammatic summing up; but he is no less successful 
when he deals with things about which there was, until he 
touched them, no certain knowledge Now, however, that Mr. 
Wilkes has arrived at the definite conclusion concerning Shak- 
speare’s life and nature which we here give, there need no longer 
be any doubt or difficulty. “Shakespeare commenced life as a 
deer-stealer and drunkard, had a child born to him in less than 
six months after his marriage, and lived in London during 
all his theatrical career without his wife. He was so 
mean as to sue one man for a debt of 6/., and another 
for 17. 19s. 10d., when he had an income of 1,000/. a year, 
and died at the age of fifty-two from the effect of too much 
drink at dinner.” What a talent is here for compressing into 
three or four lines the salient points of a varied life, and how much 
is it to be regretted that no one before Mr. Wilkes has had the 
wer and the daring to strip away ali sentimental associations 
fon the figure of Shakspeare, and show him as the dissolute, yet 
mean-spirited, creature he really was! Nor is the author's keen 
eye for the truth exercised upon general matters alone ; it enables 
us to learn why, as Rowe says, “my Lord Southampton at one 
time gave Shakspeare 1,000/. to enable him to go through a pur- 
chase he had a mind to.” This was not from any love of poetry, 
for Southampton “ never exhibited any appreciation of literature 
beyond having the run of Shakespeare’s theatre.” It therefore 
becomes obvious that the Earl’s “attachment to the manager” 
was due to the facility which it gave him for pursuing intrigues 
with Court ladies behind the scenes. Why Southampton should 
have paid 1,000/. for the privilege of sitting on the stage, common 
to all the gallants of the time, is not very clear; but no doubt 
Mr. Wilkes must be right, and has good reasons for not giving us 
a full explanation. 


Other points definitely settled by this instructive author are that 
Shakspeare, after leaving school, went into an attorney’s 

_ Office and there picked up a knowledge of law terms, and 
that, when he had a wife and three children dependent on 

| him, he went up to London, and, beginning by holding horses 
| at the stage door, “ thus became acquainted with the management, 
| readily worked his way inside the temple of the drama, and was 
| Soon promoted to the position of call-boy on the stage.” Incidentally 
| to this information comes the news that, in the frequent use of a cer- 
tain coarse word in his plays, Congreve wasdoubtless governed by the 
taste which Shakspeare had industriously inculcated. It is natural 

, that Mr. Wilkes should have a proper contempt for the commen- 


| tators who have gone before him, without possessing his remark- 


, able faculty for at once deciding a vexed question ; and conseqttently 
| we find him indignantly italicizing the statement made by Richard 
| Grant White, that, “of all negative facts in regard to his [Shak- 
speare's| life, none per ts surer than that he never was at sea.” 
“ Why,” exclaims Mr. Wilkes, in just wrath, “ who does not know 
that Shakespeare was an Englishman, and, as such, may be almost 
said to have been born at sea?” Who, indeed, is ignorant that 
Stratford-on-Avon is a well-known sea-port ? or that, if it is not, 
at least Shakspeare must have gone by sea either to or from 
London? ‘Every Londoner,” continues the ingenious writer, 
“‘ who can afford a holiday goes to the seaside in summer”; and 
he infers that Shakspeare must have followed this fashion, and 
so gained his knowledge of nautical matters. Unfortunately, the 
fashion is of comparatively very recent date, and little more than a 
hundred years ago the air of the sea was considered the most 
unhealthy in existence. But this is nothing; we cannot but agree 
with Mr. Wilkes when, quoting * It makes the course of thoughts 
to fetch about,” he infers from it that Shakspeare had at least been 
out on a lishing or boating excursion, or had looked upon the 
chafing ocean from the land. Speaking of quotations reminds us 
that Mr. Wilkes, who at times exercises a just severity upon the 
common practice of misquotation, has himself given some proofs 
of human weakness in this respect which save his work from the 
crime of perfection. He speaks often of the German critic Gervi- 
nius ; he tells us that Falstaff was the originator of the phrase “ as 
easy as lying,” and he repeats the very common misquotation “I 
have supped full of horrors.” 

Let us now pass on to see what effect certain plays and charae- 
ters have, as seen from an American point of view. Taking the 
Second Part of King Henry IV. we find that its study has caused 
Mr. Wilkes to waver-in his belief that Bacon was not 
the author of Shakspeare’s works; for “the theory of the 
Baconians that the Lord Chancellor was ashamed to acknow- 
ledge himself as the author of the Shakespearian plays has a 
sort of support in the gross immorality and vile 3 dle of 
many portions of this one.” Any well-bred gentleman, we 
are told, might well be ashamed of having written such things; 
and it is no wonder that players delivering such language, and 
figuring through such scenes,should have earned many opprobrious 
titles. Closely following upon this remark, we have one of the 
most valuable discoveries which Mr. Wilkes has made, con- 
cerning “ the puzzling character of Nym. No commentator seems 
to have been able to grasp, or to comprehend, this piece of vague 
caprice”; and for his part the author is cutieent to think that 
it must have represented “the local caricature,” whatever that 
may be, of some well-known person, perhaps a London alderman,who 

got himself out of a scrape with the exclamation of “That's 


the humour of it!” “ Without some such surmise as this, Nym 
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must pass with most persons asa puzzle, or at best an idiot.” 
“Most persons ” we may fairly take to be a pleonastic expression for 
Mr. Wilkes. On turning to Richard III. we find our author dis- 
covering an illustration of his favourite theory that Shakspeare 
was a mean toady of aristocracy and wealth, and a traitor to the 
traditions of his birth, in Gloster’s speech to the First Gentleman, 


* who asks him to let the coffin pass:— 


Unmanner’d dog ! stand thou when I command ! 
Advance thy halberd higher than mv breast, 
Or, by Saint Paul, I'll strike thee to my foot, 
And spurn upon thee, beggar, for thy boldness. 
“ Such,” says Mr. Wilkes, with more pity than scorn, “is the wor- 
ship paid to wealth in England, down even to the present day, that 
the most current expression of contempt is toheanl a man with the 
epithet of beggar / as used in the sense of poverty—‘ Get out, you 
beggar !’” Other objections to the play of Richard III. are found 
in its stock-in-trade consisting of murders, conspiracies, and per- 
juries, and the treatment of the female characters, which adds 
another to the many proofs that Shakspeare had no high 
estimate of women. Troilus and Cressida is condemned on the 
ground of its immorality, which is dwelt upon in language from 
which, ‘out of respect to our readers, we can only quote 
the delightful phrase, “ The lambent loveliness which, in the 
interest of nature, bathes even ugliness with a lurid charm.” 
The same kind of language is employed to tell us, without our 
going to Shakspeare, how Othello and Desdemona met and loved. 
“ He barbaresque, tropical, phosphoric, and of d masculinity 
of form; she soft, imaginative, childlike, and susceptible—the 
opportunity came on some id afternoon, and their ex- 
ae ye souls, guided by no guile and steered by no purpuse, 
magnetic contact, and blending suddenly became the 
victims of each other.” After this eloquent burst it is 
not surprising to find Mr. Wilkes construing Iago’s expressions 
of jealousy concerning both Othello’s and Cassio’s intimacy 
with Emilia with the most complete seriousness. Hamlet 
is employed chiefly to prove that Shakspeare was a Roman 
Catholic ; and, “ having finished his scrutiny of the Shakespearian 
dramas,” the writer goes on to apply “the Euphonic Test” to 
prove that Bacon did not write Shakspeare’s plays. And here is a 
specimen of how he does this. He observes that “like unto like, 
more than similarity, is the guiding law of Bacon’s ear; when 
therefore we can retlect a likeness in the sentences in some other 
way he is equally gratified. Thus, if I use the terms ‘light’ and 
‘shadow’ for expressions viewed with or growing out of a favour- 
able or unfavourable sentiment in the mind (psychological bias), I 
can diagram the logical arrangement of the thought to which I 
allude, and this neing of zdeas instead of syllables, somewhat 
after the following manner—First-Form—Ligit— Shadow ; con- 
ir shadow, contrasted light.” 
will not pursue these forms, but will returnfor a moment to 
the gifted writer's favourite denunciations of Shakspeare’s moral cha- 
raeter. These abound in his work, but the following may be taken as 
a type of them all :—“ If Lord Bacon was the author of Shakspeare 
. . - he was a hard, arrogant, proud-hearted, ungenerous, and 
brutal noble; if William Shakespeare . . . he wasa base, cringing 
parasite . . . the veriest pander of all poets to the really inferior 
conditions of wealth and worldly station . . . Shakespeare seems 
to have employed his genius mainly to tread upon the unfortunate 
of the human race.” We had thought that the depths of foolish- 
ness to be displayed by commentators on Shakspeare had long 
since been fathomed; it must, however, be admitted that the 
ignorance, self-conceit, and folly of this American writer, who 
must not, however, be supposed to represent American feeling on 
this matter, have beaten everything that has gone before them. 


THE VAGRANT ACT AND SPIRITUALIST IMPOSTORS. 


Song judgment of the Exchequer Division in the case of Monck 
v. Hilton lays down in a very clear and decisive manner the 
— of construction to be applied to the clause of the 
agrant Act under which various “mediums” have lately been 
prosecuted ; and it may be hoped that it will set at rest the doubts 
which have been raised, and serve both as a warning to practi- 
tioners of this class of the risks they run, and as a protection to 
the public. Even if a further appeal is allowed, it does not seem 
probable that the view taken by the Court of the interpretation of 
the Act will be reversed. It is important, therefore, to note exactly 
what this decision amounts to. Baron Cleasby began by point- 
ing out that the Court was not called upon to express any opinion 
on the subject of Spiritualism generally—that is, as to whether 
there does exist any real power in a “ medium” of the nature set 
up, or whether it is a mere delusion—which was a question quite 
beyond the province of a court of law. He also remarked that 
this point did not arise in the present case, inasmuch as the Hud- 
derstield magistrates had found as a fact that the appellant was an 
impostor in pretending to exercise a peculiar supernatural power of 
obtaining answers and “ manifestations” from invisible agents; and 
therefore the only question was whether such pretences came 
within the clause of the statute, which enacts that “ Every 
person pretending or professing to tell fortunes, or using any subtle 
, means, or device by palmistry or otherwise, to deceive and 
defraud any of his Majesty's subjects,” shall be deemed a rogue 
and vagabond and punished accordingly. In dealing with this 
Question, Daron Cleasby held that the acts imputed to the 


“medium ” did not amount to fortune-telling or anything which 
could be specitically called “ palmistry,” that being a form of pre- 
tended divination from the lines on the palm of the hand. He 
also agreed with the appellant’s counsel that the Act of Parliament 
could not be read as if the words by “ palmistry or otherwise ” did 
not form an essential part of the definition of the offence in question. 
The wording of the clause must be taken precisely as it stands, 
and must all be made out in one sense or another; but then it 
follows that, if “ palmistry ” cannot be omitted, neither can the 
“or otherwise” coupled with it. The question thus becomes 
what “otherwise” may be understood to imply, and that is 
plainly enough something which resembles palmistry in its 
general nature, though it may take some other form of subtle 
device. It should observed that palmistry is not a mere 
dexterous sleight of hand by which things can be done without 
an ordinary observer discovering the secret process, but a pure 
imposture—that is to say, a false pretence that the performer pos- 
sesses a gift of divination. As Baron Cleasby observed, Holmes. 
was accused of exercising a peculiar power by a pretended inter- 
course with the invisible world—a peculiar power belonging to 
himself; and this comes within the phrase “ palmistry or other- 
wise” in its natural sense, since it covers not only palmistry 
in itself, but the genus of deception of which palmistry is only one 
example. ‘“ Something,” said the judge, “besides fortune-telling 
and palmistry must be included, or we must reject the words ‘or 
otherwise,’ which cannot be done; and I could not myself fix 
upon any crafty device more properly coupled for punishment with 
those of fortune-telling and palmistry than those set forth in 
this case.” His conclusion, therefore, was that, “whatever an 
offender's position may be under other Acts of Parliament not 
relating to rogues and vagabonds, if he comes within the enumera- 
tion of Section 4 he is properly punished asa rogue and vagabond.” 
Baron Pollock took the same view, giving a description of the 
offence so precise and distinctive that we must quote it, though it 
adds nothing to the substance of the judgment :—“ The 
means by which the appellant attempted to deceive and 
impose were not by mere sleight of hand, dexterous mani- 
pulation of instruments, or illusion of the eye or ear, such as is 
practised by a conjuror or ventriloquist; but, in addition to 
the exercise of physical dexterity, the appellant so conducted him- 
self as to assume the power of communicating with and calling in 
the aid of unseen spirits, who could do certain acts and produce 
certain results, such as the winding-up and playing upon a musical- 
box, and the communication of messages from persons who had 
died. We have, therefore, a craft, means, and device which is 
beyond that of physical dexterity, and a professed dealing with 
some spiritual agency, which is done, not for the mere purpose 
of individual experiments or so-called scientific pursuits, but to 
deceive and impose on others.” He added that he guarded him- 
self against being supposed to hold that there might not be cases 
in which the means were legerdemain, ventriloquism, or the like, and 
which might be included within the statute; and that an im- 
portant element in such a question would be the profession of the 

rformer as to what he was doing, and whether he pretended, for 
instance, that his ventriloquism or other tricks were due to super- 
natural agency. 

Here, then, we get the gist of the law on this subject, and it is 
easy to apply it in any case. There is of course always room for 
a difference of opinion as to the cogency or trustworthiness of the 
evidence adduced against an accused person ; but there can be no 
longer any doubt as to what kind of facts must be proved in order 
to support a conviction under the 4th Section of the Vagrant Act, 
or that, if these are proved to the satisfaction of the Bench, the 
man must be treated as the law directs. It cannot be said that 
mediums who try to deceive people by falsely pretending that 
various appearances or acts are produced, not, as in truth 
they are, by mechanical means, but by the interposition of spirits, 
should enjoy a toleration not allowed to other cheats and impos- 
tors. Nothing can be positively assumed in a court of law as 
to the reality or falsity of spiritual manifestations on general 

ounds ; but, if the charge of using ogee means or trickery can 

proved, there is no reason why this should not be dealt with 
like any other kind of fraud. A weekly contemporary, who has a 
curious leaning to a sort of faith in the reality of the exhibitions by 
Spiritualist mediums, has expressed the opinion that “ in the in- 
terests of science it would have been better if Dr. Lankester, on 
the quashing of this conviction, had not attempted a second pro- 
secution against a foreigner in bad health, but had attended the 
séances of one of the numerous English Spiritualists who make 
their livelihood by the exercise of their professed powers, and had 
prosecuted him.” It is not, however, because Slade is a foreigner 
that he has been prosecuted, but because there appears to 
be evidence that the messages which, as he pretended, were 
written by a spirit hand, were in reality written by a human hand. 
No doubt English mediums must now be prepared to have their 
performances tested in a similar way, and when any case of cheat- 
ing can be made out, they will no doubt be prosecuted. The mere 
fact that a foreigner who has brought himself within the reach of 
justice is not in very good health is no reason why he should be 
permitted to commit illegal acts with impunity, although, if the sick- 
ness can be shown to be genuine,and to render the accused incapable 
at the time of adequately defending himself, it would be a good 
reason for suspending the trial until his recovery. It would 
appear from the correspondence which has been published in the 
newspapers that Slade has gone to the Continent, and that it is 
very doubtful whether he will return to this country to take his 
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trial, the reasons given being the apparently inconsistent ones of 
his being broken Soom by ill-health, and an obligation to fulfila 
contract with the Russian Scientific Society, as it calls itself, for 
an exhibition of spirits at St. Petersburg. It is also impudently 
made a condition of his return that he should be “legally ad- 
vised that his own witnesses are admissible” in Court. It is 
needless to say that persons put on their trial on acriminal c 

are not entitled to make their own ins as to the manner In 
which the trial will be conducted; and that it is for the judicial 
authority to settle such points. If, therefore, Slade decides to stay 
away, it is possible that no great hue and cry will be made after him, 
but his legal advisers ought to warn him that the conviction at 
Bow Street is still, and will continue to be, suspended over his 
head if ever he again sets foot in England. It will also be obvious, 
if he is able to resume his performances abroad, that the plea of 
ill-health is a doubtful one. It is stated, but we can hardly believe 
it, that the so-called “learned counsel” who at the Middlesex 
Sessions was foolish enough to think that he could cut and garble 
a clause in an Act of Parliament at his own discretion, in order 
to make a case easy for himself, will in due course apply to the 
Judges of the Queen’s Bench to have the decision of the Assistant- 
Judge revised. Practically, the absurdity of the proceedings on 
the part of the prosecution in that case has been exposed by the 
judgment in the Exchequer Division. In the meanwhile, it is a 
great point gained, on behalf both of common honesty and true 
science, that Spiritualist impostors, however fashionable, are now 
judicially declared to be just as much rogues and vagabonds, and 
as distinctly subject to the penalties of that position, as the low 
fellows and old women who practise fortune-telling. 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH LITERARY HISTORY.* 


R. HENRI VAN LAUN does not possess a very English 

SVE name, for Henri is a French form, and Van sounds either 
Flemish or Dutch, so that we scarcely expected a thorough 
Englishman’s book, and the work before us is not quite English 
either in thought or expression, We have read it with pleasure, 
but have often been amused by phrases which seem rather the 
work of a clever foreigner who learned English well than 
of a writer born and bred in our own island. Many passages 
seem to have been beng. 0 first in French, and are improved by 
being turned back into that language. Words are used in a dis- 
tinctly Gallic sense ; the author sometimes says “ spirit” when he 
evidently means esprit, and “ spiritual ” has to do duty for sptrituel. 
Accaparer he boldly turns into a supposed English verb “ acca- 
te,” by no means a well-sounding addition to our tongue. 

e style is lively, yet often awkward. In the first of the 
introduction we find the following :—“ We might as well say that 
a plant is classified by a description of its colour, form, and texture, 
as to boast that we had recorded,” &c. This is not English, In 
England people do not say “we might as well to boast,” but “we 
might as well boast.” 

After this little criticism, the reader will hardly expect Mr. Van 
Laun to write of French literature from an English point of view ; 
and the truth is that he brings to his task very little of our 
national prejudice or taste. This may often be an advantage for 
the author himself, as permitting him to be more just; yet at the 
same time it is rather a disadvan to the English reader, who 
may have a difficulty in divesting himself of his own national habits 
of thought and Pee pan Here, indeed, is the one great impedi- 
ment to the utility of such books as this. The author has to 
address the people of one country about the literature of another, 
and the more completely he identifies himself with his subject the 
further he is likely to be removed from the intellectual condition 
of his audience. Let any one who has a competent knowledge of 
old French, and who y enjoys old French poetry, such as that 
of the fourteenth century, for example, just try to communicate 
his own enjoyment of it toa soonial of well-educated Londoners. 
He will discover that literary beauties vanish when they have to 
be explained, and that people cannot appreciate the spirit and 
grace of compositions in a lan which they but dimly and 

rtially understand. This is the real difficulty about writing the 

istory of a foreign literature, and the reason why such works are 
not more frequently undertaken. Mr. Van Laun says that he has 
undertaken his work because “no such history, either in extent or 
in scope, exists in the English .” We are not at 
all surprised at this deficiency, but we feel great admiration 
for the co with which our author has come forward to 
fill the gap. e can imagine nothing more discouraging than to 
goon explaining the beauties of foreizn writers to our ve 
national English public; but Mr. Van Laun sets about his task 
with perfect faith in its utility. He will render one service at any 
rate. The mere title of his book will remind our countrymen that 
there is a literature in France—a fact well worth knowing, though 
many of us do not seem to be aware of it. It is astonishing how 
little use English people rally make of their French in reading 
good literature. ‘I'hey often know enough of the language for the 
purposes of a tourist ; but the tourist rarely becomes a real student, 

OF ae French Literature, from its Origin to the Renaissance. 
By Henri Fh Seay London : Elder, & 1876. 


and still more rarely does the student reach what may be called 
scholarship. In the severe sense of the word there are not nearly 
so many French scholars as Greek scholars in England. To be a 
scholar is to be thoroughly and accurately acquainted with the 
language in the first place, with its principal historic phases, and 
in the second to know intimately at least the great representative 
writers. Mr. Van Laun will have achieved a good work if he 
should succeed in conveying to our pet mind the notion that 
there is such a thing as French scholarship, and that it is desirable as 
an intellectual possession. The desirablenessof it is beyond question. 
The best French literature is distinguished exactly for those 
qualities which are most commonly wanted to the English mind, 
for conciseness, directness, completeness of statement, for rapidity of 
reasoning, for clearness of narrative, for the dexterous use of satire 
and perfection of literary form. We no doubt other lite- 
rary qualities which may be fairly considered a compensation ; but, 
without losing what is peculiarly our own, we may improve our- 
selves by the 7 = good French writing. The unquestionable 
superiority of England in imaginative poetry and the greater rich- 
ness of information in her prose literature have led to the false 
conclusion that we have little to gain from France. We are espe- 
cially unjust to the French poets, of whom there is a long 
list trom the beginnings of the language down to the present day, 
full of grace and charm, and fully endowed with lyrical power, 
though rarely gifted with the strength to build great works. The 
essayists are rather better known in England, because prose is 
more easily appreciated than verse, and can be translated. Mon- 
taigne has a select audience with us, though he is little read in the 
delightful original. Mr. Van Laun is quite justified in saying that 
“the literature of France, s as the fact may appear, has been 
neglected in England until within the last few years.” He says 
that the prominent feature of the French genius is satire :— 

Its prominent feature is satire—the tendency to catch in the first in- 
stance, quickly, and clearly, and comprehensively, the incongruous elements 
of a composite fact, and to receive them, not as an Englishman might, with 
a broad grin, but with a gay mocking smile which hides the shock of 
offended taste under a show of indifference. The show becomes a habit, and 
it is presently a real indifference which the Frenchman feels as to the con- 
formity of his experience with his natural ideas on the fitness of things. 
. . . Other characteristics they have, which it would be vain to try and 
trace to their source ; irreverent, sceptical, rash in theory, fiery, and 
impatient rather than persistent in action; easily susceptible of emotion; 
overflowing with animal spirits, self-indulgent, not incapable of, but dis- 
inclined to, long endurance, triumphing rather by fitful enthusiasm than b 
painful adherence to duty, restraint, and obedience. Their reasoning f. 
ties are strong; they are hg logical, philosophical ; but with 
little perseverance, they are liable to inaccuracy, and make comparatively 
small use of experience. 

This is in the main true. It is true that the most prominent 
characteristic of Frenchmen in unrestrained conversation is satire, 
and that it is often tiresome, but seldom really malevolent. It is 
not quite so true, we think, that satire is the predominant charac- 
teristic of French literature. Much of the best literature in 
France has been, and is even at pe) gorge day, sufficiently free from 
the mocking spirit, and it would be possible to mention some 
French newspapers in which there is really less of it than there is 
in some English newspapers. Compare, for instance, two well- 
known historians—Henri Martin and Mr. Oarlyle—the Frenchman 
never sarcastic, the Scotchman uently and bitterly. One of 
the best French newspapers, Le Temps, is often severe in its 
judgments, but never by any chance gives way to the spirit of 
mockery. The modern school of French rena sometimes anythin 
but laudatory of men and things, yet its blame is generally coqeaeh 
with earnestness. In the annual picture exhibition there are no 
doubt many works which are @ telling by lively satirical wit; 
but the perfectly serious paws are much more numerous, whilst 
in sculpture serious work is of course still more aay re- 
dominant. In both poetry and painting there is a powerful school 
in modern France—that of simple, unaffected sentiment, in which 
satire has no place whatever; indeed the temper of it is exactly 

the opposite of satire, for it is tender and pitiful, and full of a kindly 
sympathy for the obscure and lowly. Mr. Van Laun says that 
French writers have written with their souls in their work, which 
is equivalent to affirming their earnestness, and that they are very 
straightforward ; that the nation writes as it thinks, straight from 
the heart, or from the fancy, or from the mood of the hour; so 
that its literature is in a peculiar and remarkable degree a re- 
flection of its history. This assertion of the strong vitality of 
French literature is perfectly justified by the great quantity of 
earnest work which it contains, in spite of authoritative lite- 
rary fashions which would ultimately have buried the genius of 
France under the monuments of pedantry if there had not been 
rebels powerful enough to bring about several successive emanci- 

tions. 

ay his introduction Mr. Van Laun insists upon the influences 
of race and of historic events upon literature, and again upon the 
influence of literature itself as it affects society and events. It is 
not difficult to trace many of these influences in French history ; 
and the subject is so inviting that it might tempt a writer to 
prolixity. e most complete and satisfactory way of writi 
the history of a literature would be to study the entire intellec 
and artistic condition of every ion, and to use the books 
produced by it merely as illustrations. This would require vast 
intellectual power in the writer, and would be the work of half a 
life-time. It might happen, too, that the completed work would 


be more useful for reference than agreeable for consecutive reading. 

Mr. Van Laun has certainly not the faculties necessary for such a 

task as that ; he is far from beinga profound or original writer ; but 
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he is intelligent and readable, and may do service by direct- 
ing attention to periods in the history of literature which 


are too commonly neglected in this country. Even in France 
itself the old literature has almost been pre tte during the 
last twenty or thirty years. It was forgotten, or very nearly so, 
until a few isolated students of ourown generation found publishers © 
such as Jouaust, Tross, and Maillet, who would reprint the early 
texts in beautiful éditions d’amateur which repay the printer, if 
not the editor, by a sale of four or five hundred copies. Compara- 
tively few Frenchmen, even yet, are aware of the great literary 
merit of the early French poets. 

Mr. Van Laun sketches briefly the origin of the French nation, 
giving some account of the Celts and Gauls, and endeavouring to 
trace the influences of Greece, Rome, and Germany on Gaul, suc- 
cessively. This part of the work is fairly well executed; but 
the truth is that we know hardly anything about the true early 
Gauls, and we are apt to fall into almost inevitable misconceptions 
about their state of civilization. They had arts, and were too {ar 
advanced in these to be what we should consider savages in these 
days, but they had no literature. On the other hand, their subse- 

uent history proves them to have had no natural incapacity for 
ture or for a comparatively high civilization. -This is the 
really curious point in their history—that they did without litera- 
ture until a certain period, and then intelligently accepted it and , 
used it. Had they been real savages they would have died out | 
before the Roman civilization ; but, instead of that, after a brave | 
resistance they adopted it, and founded what has become one of | 
the greatest of modern States. This history is entirely diffe- 
rent from what we see in the case of true savages who come into 
contact with our own civilization, and, instead of appropriating it, 
are displaced and destroyed by it. Mr. Van Laun’s chapter on 
Greek mfluence in Gaul is interesting; but the Roman intluence, 
being so much more considerable, is more interesting still. Julius | 
COvesar prepared the way by conquest for the Romanization of 
Gaul, but Augustus and his successors carried it out :— 

They established municipalities, and distributed Roman officials through- 
ut the country, almost entirely irrespective of national needs and tradi- 
tions. They put back the boundary of Aquitaine from the Garonne to the 
Loire, thus confounding Iberians and Celts under the superimposed name of 
Romans. They made Lyons, then an unimportant place, the political 
centre of the country. In some instances the names of places were capri- 
cionsly altered. Thus Bibracte became Augusto-dunum (Autun), and later 
still it reappears as Flavia. Claudius, himself a Gaul by birth, continued 
the work of denationalization. 

Mr. Van Laun is rather unfortunate in his instance of capricious 
alteration in names of places. It is now quite firmly established 
that Autun isnot the ancient Bibracte, but a new Roman city, in 
a much more convenient situation than Bibracte, which was a | 
hill-fort on the summit of Mount Beuvray. The truth is that 
Bibracte has undergone no change of name but such as is familiar | 
to etymologists. The three forms—Biffractus, Bibracte, Beuvray 
—are etymologically very near each other, and instances of greater 
corruption in names may be met with every day. 

The ss of Christianity had brought about a good begin- 
ning of Christian civilization in Gaul as early as the tifth 
century :— 

The life of Sidonius Apollinaris, a native of Lyons who flourished in the 
middle of the fifth century, contains a valuable illustration of the action 
and reaction between Gallic Christianity and Teutonic barbarism. He 
married the daughter of Avitus, afterw Emperor, and at the coronation 
of the latter he pronounced a panegyric in verse before the Roman Senate, 
which he did likewise for Majorianus and Anthemius. At this time he 
‘Was a pagan, and yor within three years of his return from Rome, after his 
attendance upon Anthemius, he was consecrated bishop. He was not a 
Roman patrician for nothing. One of his first acts was to conden the 
writing of profane poetry, and he abandoned a history of Attila’s invasion, 
which he had already begun. No doubt his conversion was sincere, and 
his adoption of Christianity conscientious ; but he never attempted to throw 
aside his lightness of heart, his pungency of expression, and his satirical 
humour. He makes a joke on the subject of fasting ; he laughs pleasantly 
at the notion of praying for rain or fine weather, suggesting that the potter 
and the gardener might net agree about the matter. Mamertius dedicated 
to him a refutation of Faustus on the materiality ot the soul. Sidonius 
thanks him in a hundred hyperboles, adding that he knows nothing of the 
subject in dispute. 

This degree of frankness, unusual in the bishops of more recent 
times, is charmingly apparent in the letters of Sidonius, which | 
give a vivid picture, as Mr. Van Laun says, “of the customs and 
manner of life in Gaul during the fifth century, from which it ap- | 
pears that the Gallo-Roman civilization was not by any means 
contemptible, nor their literary culture insignificant.” Here, by 
mere accident, we have quoted one of Mr. Van Laun’s bits of 
curious English. He puts the plural possessive pronoun “ their ” 
with reference to the Gallo-Romans whom une has not mentioned ; 
he has only mentioned their civilization. 

All this period of Gallo-Roman history, when the Pagan eulture 
was declining as Christianity was more and more firmly esta- 
Dlishing itself, is full of interest, and much more accessible to us 
than the condition of Gaul before the Roman invasion. The next 


Van Laun has a 


great deal to say about the Troubadours and Trouvéres ena their | 


successors, which is of course inevitable in a history of French 
literature, but cannot be very new, or have much freshness of 
interest. He gives due attention to the early epics, so far as his 
limits allow; unfortunately the plan of the book hardly left space 
enough for a full account of these. Mr. Van Laun is very grateful 
to the Renaissance for its emancipation of the human mind, and 
its restoration of learning ; and he writes about it with feeling, and 
with more intelligence than its arch enemy Mr. Ruskin. He is 
evidently in much closer sympathy, as a man of culture may well 
be, with the intellectual heroes of the Renaissance than with the 
mind of the middle ages. The first chapter of the Third Book 
opens enthusiastically with a couple of pages which rise to genuine 
eloquence, and do not overstate the completeness of the intellectual 
revolution which the Renaissance began in Europe, and of which 
we ourselves have not yet seen the end. The French writers of 
the Renaissance are studied with a careful endeavour to ascertain 
their true purposes and states of mind. Mr. Van Laun’s pages about 
Rabelais will set that writer in a new light for many English 
readers. He has, as might be expected, little that is new to say 
about Montaigne. Here, indeed, is the great inconvenience of 
writing a history of literature; the historian is so often compelled 
to repeat opinions already generally received. Mr. Van Laun illus- 
trates his subject by copious extracts, which he generally takes the 
trouble to translate, not always very exactly. On the whole, his 
bouk is valuable, and likely to be useful. We shall look with in- 
terest for the appearance of the next volume, which will bring us 
to modern times. 


SPENCER’S PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY.* 
Mr. Herbert Spencer published his Principles of Pey- 


chology in a revised and enlarged form, he has given various 
indications of the character of his next substantial work. His 
volume on the Study of Sociology set forth in a popular manner 
the general outlines and conditions of his undertaking; and an 
article on Animal-Worship, reprinted in the third volume oi 
his miscellaneous writings, sketched out considerable parts of an 
argument which is now presented to us in a developed form. 
This first part of Principles of Sociology bears with it, we regret to 
see, an announcement that Mr. Spencer is compelled by ill-health 
to issue it for the present in an imperfect state as to the concluding 
chapters. This, however, does not affect the completeness of the 
other parts of the volume; and Mr. Spencer may find some com- 
fort in the reflection that, in spite of all drawbaclis, he has already 
made good an amount of solid work which a man in the full pos- 
session of health and vigour might well be satisfied with having 
done in the same time. 

‘The name of Sociology for the Science of Society has been often 
disapproved of, by ourselves among others. Mr. Spencer, how- 
ever, has considered the objections, and thinks them insuflicient ; 
and the word seems to be accepted as convenient by other writers 
whose usage is entitled to have weight. On the whole, therefore, 
we are afraid we must consider the question as decided; the 


| coin is current, whether the device pleases us or not. The 


ground covered by Mr. Spencer’s undertaking is large and 
varied ; in part it is unoccupied, or nearly so. But the most 
striking chapters in this volume, though perhaps not the most 
important in the general plan, are those where Mr. Spencer's 
work comes into contact, sometimes into collision, with that 
of other inquirers who have gone before him in special depart- 
ments of the history of culture and beliefs. The book contains 
indeed a series of challenges, some more explicit than others, but 
all suificiently definite, which we may expect to see taken up in 
due course by those whom they principally concern; and this 
seems to us matter for satisfaction, for the questions thus put in 
issue are mostly just in that condition in which controversy is 
useful, Their nature will appear as we go on. 

Mr. Spencer begins with a general review of the conditions of 
climate and outward environment under which societies exist, and 
of the manner in which these conditions operate; to this he adds 
a general description of the bodily and mental characteristics oi 

rimitive man—that is, of the most nearly primitive races whose 

abits have been observed and recorded. So far he is on open 
ground, and to a great extent contents himself, and very wisely so, 
with laying down outlines which may be filled in at some future 
time when the whole subject is better known and on a more 
settled footing. Before we proceed further an explanation is 
needful. We shall not attempt to follow Mr. Spencer's argument 
continuously, either in this or in other portions of the work; in 
our space it could not be done elfectually, and those who may 
desire an abstract will find, so far as concerns the divisiun marked 
by Mr. Spencer as Part I., an excellent one provided by the author 
himself, in the shape of a recapitulation at the end of each chapter. 
This custom, which we think is novel in this systematic applica- 
tion, is in any case a laudable one, and a real help to the aie. 

At the outset Mr. Spencer distinguishes such apparent societies 
as those of ants and bees from societies of men by the fact that 
an insect society is but one overgrown family; but the force of 
the distinction is lessened perhaps by the primitive connexion 
between the tamily and the tribe in human affairs, and by the notion 
of kinship among all the members which is kept up by legal fictions 
in archaic communities long after it has ceased to be founded in 

* The Principtes of Socwlogy. By Herbert Spencer. Vol. I. 


Descriptive Socwway, &c. By Herbert Spencer and Professor David 
uncan Nos.4gand5. London Williams & Norgate. 1875-6 
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fact. On the general subject of environment Mr. Spencer's remarks, 
though relatively short, are important. He points out that, 
whereas in early the material outward circumstances are 
those of climate, temperature, and natural products, the race as it 
advances surrounds itself with artificial products whose importance 
at last outweighs that of the original elements ; in other words, 
the accumulated works of past rations of men enable man to 
command nature, and to live and thrive in lands where his fore- 
fathers could not have existed for a day. But this presupposes 
a long course of favourable circumstances. ‘Rudimentary societies 
are at the — of environing conditions”; hence progress is con- 
stantly arrested, and many societies remain stationary at a low 
stage, or even degenerate. As Sir H. Maine has observed, from 
another point of view and on other grounds, the wonder is, not 
that so few societies have advanced to progressive civilization, 
but that civilization has been reached at all. Somewhat further 
on Mr. Spencer takes occasion to give the necessary warning that 
evolution is not necessarily improvement. Its course at a given 
time and place is determined by the conditions, and the conditions 
may lead to retrogression as well as to progression. And there 
are, in fact, many reasons for believing that “ remnants of inferior 
races, taking refuge in inclement, barren, or otherwise unfit regions, 
have retrograded.” 

One of Mr. Spencer's most interesting observations on the in- 
fluence of external physical conditions is that the conquering 
races of the world have all come from the dry regions— 
the great “rainless district” of North Africa, Arabia, and 
Central Asia. Noting also the fact that blackness of com- 
plexion is found, not in hot climates simply, but in those 
which are hot and moist, he ingeniously connects this with 
the superiority of white, or comparatively fair, nations over 

k ones. ‘The internal conditions of primitive society—that 
is to say, the character and habits of primitive men—are also 
spoken of in this part of the book; and the picture which Mr. 
Spencer sets before us, drawn as it is from authentic and widely- 
ranging sources of knowledge, is enough to dispel absolutely, if 
dispelling be still needed, any remnants of delusion about the 
noble savage. The real savage is, as compared with the civilized 
man, inferior in bodily structure, prematurely old, and, even at his 
best, unfit for continued work. His emotions are selfish, uncon- 
trolled, and fickle. Not only is he wanting in the intellectual 
powers of invention and abstract thought, but his ignorance is 
even unredeemed by curiosity. In the massing of the facts which 
establish all this, and of those which are handled in the following 
chapters, we see how Mr. Spencer makes use of the materials 
which for some time past other workers have collected for him 
under the title of Descriptive Sociology. This collection combines, 
as we have pointed outin reviewing the former instalments, analytical 
tables with a classified digest of authorities. Two more folios are 
now before us, of which, however, we postpone any special notice. 
Mr. Spencer next enters oft #series of discussions in which he traces 
the growth of primitivé Beliefs and theories of the world. He 
starts with shadows, reflections, and above all dreams, as begetting 
in the savage mind the notion of a double or other self belonging 
to every man, which ers away when he is asleep, and, under 
exceptional circums swoon, trance, or serious hurt, may 
wander away for cousiderable periods; and in the case of death 
(which by savages is not regarded as a normal and inevitable 
event) goes away for time which is found to be altogether in- 
definite. One would think that, inasmuch as objects other than 
men ‘and and seen in dreams, other 
self might e oe process ascribed to everything ; this 
at the state of belief which Mr. Tylor calls 
animism. This, however, Mr. Spencer prefers to regard as a later 
development. He says that it does not occur except among the 
more intelligent savages, and after the belief in ghosts of men and 
animals has been elaborated. The belief in a ghost world, un- 
checked by scientific questionings which at that stage are impos- 
sible, grows and becomes more detailed, carrying with it the belief 
that the ghosts of deceased chiefs are in want of food, clothing, 
weapons, and attendants—in short, of all the things they enjoyed in 
this world. Hence various objects are deposited with the corpse, 
and men and animals are killed, with the intention of sending their 
souls to do service to the chief. Mr. med even explains the fact 
that in some African kingdoms “ everything is given over to plunder 
and murder after a king’s death,” as being ‘‘a sequence of the sup 
duty to go and serve the kingin another life”; butthis seems doubtful 
when we remember that so late as the twelfth century the king’s 
peace died with him in England, so that it was extremely impor- 
tant to erown the new king as soon as ible. Here, at all 
events, we are not pred to apply Mr. Spencer's sacrificial 
theory. The custom o ayy to the supposed needs of 
ancestors’ ghosts by supplies of food and other things, and the 
repeated visits for that purpose to their graves or to the 
places which their ghosts are supposed to haunt, gradually assume 
a less realistic character (Mr. Spencer, it must be noted, does not 
allow that any rites were originally symbolical), and pass into 
sacrifices, invocation, and pilgrimage. As these offices are origin- 
ally and usually performed by kinsmen in the descending line, the 
result is ancestor-worshi 

And here Mr. Spencer, who so far has in the main kept company 
with other inquirers, breaks off on a peculiar line of his own. 
Praneteedins «, is in his view the master-key to all forms 
of worship and mythology ; it is the centre from which every- 
thing radiates, and all explanations must be resolved into 
this, Thus he is plunged into controversy, and in some respects 


tive mythologists upon 
questions whose extent and counting cannot help think- 
ing that he has under-estimated. Throughout this part of the 
book, indeed, there is an air of absolute confidence in the 
theories advanced which strikes us as in any case premature. Mr. 
Spencer would be the first not only to admit, but to insist, that 
the law of evolution applies to the course of scientific inquiry and 
discovery as well as to physical growth. Now the scientific 
investigation of the early Linn of mankind is obviously in its 
infancy, and we cannot expect complete ex tions at present. 
The apparent simplicity and completeness of the explanations offered 
by Mr. Spencer seem to us, at the present stage, so excessive as 
to be a ground of suspicion. In matters of this kind there is great 
room to doubt whether the true explanation, when found, will be 
simple or single; there is much reason to believe that we are deal- 
ing with complex effects of compounded causes,and that the effects 
of different causes often simulate one another. Even the materials 
areas yet hardly suflicient. True, we have a great mass of recorded 
facts about the beliefs and habits of uncivilized men; but most of 
the records were made in days which were for this purpose pre- 
scientific, and therefore by observers who did not know what to 
look for, or in some cases were even looking in wrong directions. 
Many of these observations, owing to the disappearance of tribes, 
dying out of traditions, and introduction of foreign manners, 
cannot now be checked, and must be taken for what they are 
worth; and, in spite of all drawbacks, their worth is very great. 
But one cannot help feeling that a great field is still open to really 
scientific observation, which may give us quite unexpected lights, 
and lead to large recasting of theories. A good instance of what 
we mean is afforded by Mr. A. C. Lyall’s excellent studies of 
Indian society, to which Mr. Spencer, we are glad to see, does 
fitting honour. The phenomena have been before English observers 
for more than a century, and the earlier generations of Indian 
officials must indeed have seen them in a more perfect form. But 
Mr. Lyall’s contributions are to all intents and purposes new, 
because he is alive to the scientific importance of the facts before 
him, and has marked them with a scientific eye. Besides this, 
there is the difficulty, noted by Mr. Spencer himself, of being sure 
which beliefs and customs are really nearest the primitive stage. 
We cannot here undertake to give an adequate account, much 
less an adequate discussion, of Mr. Spencer’s views on primi- 
tive worship and mythology. The ancestral ghost, as we have 
said, is made to explain everything. If plants are worshipped, it 
is because some striking property, especially that of yielding intoxi- 
cating juices, led to the belief in an indwelling human ghost; if 
animals are worshipped, it is by a literal understanding of the 
name of the animal, formerly borne as a nickname by some ances- 
tor, whence the belief that the animal was the real ancestor of the 
tribe; if a mountain or the sun is worshipped, it is because the 
verty of early language causes statements about the place or 
irection whence the tribe has migrated to be taken for statements 
about its actual mtage. Or else there is a glorified ancestor or 
chief who in his lifetime was named after the sun, and who is now 
confused with the sun as others are with animals. The existence 
of solar myths (which it is convenient to take as the typical 
instance, though the field of comparative mythology, and of Mr. 
Spencer's attack on it, is of course wider) is not disputed, 
but is accounted for by the same kind of confusion of names 
and things; the language used to describe the sun’s course is 
transferred, we are told, to the ancestor already wor- 
shipped under a solar name, and taken as a statement of 
actual events in his life. Mr. Spencer, it will be seen, ad- 
mits up to a certain point the explanations of the compara- 
tive mythologists; and he seems to forget that they likewise 
-vome 4 to a certain point, that solar attributes and legends have 
“ crystallized,” as Professor Max Miiller says, not only around 
persons whom there is more or less reason for accepting as his- 
torical, such as Herakles, Achilles, or, in later days, Arthur, but 
around such undoubtedly historical persons as Cyrus, and even 
Charles the Great. It is important to remark that in some of 
these cases the former independent existence of the myths is 
beyond question. As against an hypothesis in possession, and 
having obtained possession by the only title known to science—to 
wit, by explaining a great number of things which no other 
hypothesis has explained—Mr. Spencer's criticism does not seem 
to us convincing, nor his counter-hypothesis adequate. His con- 
jectures are all, indeed, of an admissible kind; they are scientific 
ypotheses as opposed to unscientific guesswork, and are fitted 
to stimulate fruitful discussion and inquiry, and so far we welcome 
them. Much more is needed, we think, before we can regard them 
as proved. But we must leave Professor Max Miiller and his 
to fight their before us a 
e and important ° 's which we 
shall speak at 
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PARKER’S AQUEDUCTS OF ANCIENT ROME.* 


R. PARKER'S volume, like the amphisbzena, has a head at 

LVI. cach end in the form of a title-page. We have chosen the 
one at the latter end, as being the fuller of the two. Mr. Parker's 
present volume takes in a field of much less wide and general 
Won ome traced from their to their 
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interest than the subjects of any of his earlier volumes. We sup- 
pose that Mr. Parker feels otherwise, but we really cannot get 
up the same enthusiasm about the aqueducts which we can about 
the walls, the temples, or the Flavian Amphitheatre. The aque- 
ducts are so purely a matter of local topography, except in one 
point of view, on which Mr. Parker hardly touches. It is cer- 
tainly strange that Mr. Parker, who for so many years was known 
as a zealous architectural antiquary both in England and France, 
seems so wholly to leave architecture as such out of sight when 
he deals with Rome. Yet the Roman aqueducts most certainly 
have a distinct and very important place in the history of archi- 
tecture. They are the most Roman of all Roman buildings. Their 
forms are thoroughly and purely Italian, without a touch of Greek 
influence; and there can be no doubt that they had, as they 
deserved to have, no small influence on some forms of the coming 
Romanesque. Mr. Petit, with his keen eye for form and analogy, 
remarked long ago that the arcades on arcades of the Pont 
du Gard foreshadow on a gigantic scale the elevation of a 
Romanesque minster. So it is; whether the ments 
of the aqueduct directly suggested the arrangements of the 
minster, it is hard to say, and the point is not really of much 
importance ; but the aqueducts, and a large class of great 
Romanesque churches, more common in Germany than anywhere 
else, do undoubtedly hang together as buildings of one class, in 
close historical and artisiic connexion with one another. Both 
alike are forms of the genuine Roman construction of the pier and 
the round arch, unintluenced by the Greek column and entabla- 
ture. The emporium, the aqueducts, any buildings consisting 
wholly of piers and arches, without any Greek features, belong to 
this strictly Roman class, and, as far as general effect goes, the 
amphitheatres, from many of which Greek features are wholly 
absent, and where, if they do occur, they are quite secondary, really 
belong to the same class. 

In this way the aqueducts, as examples of a pure round arched 
construction on a gigantic scale, have a really high architectural 
value. They have also an historical value as setting before us 
almost more forcibly than anything else the greatness of the designs 
which Roman magistrates could plan and Roman engineers could 
carry out. There are no more speaking witnesses to the power of 
Kome than her aqueducts and her roads. It does indeed bring 
home to us what Rome was, when we see mile after mile of these 
wonderful works reared to supply a single city with one of the 
most common necessaries of life. And when we remember that 
what was done for Rome was done also in their several degrees for 
other cities, even in distant provinces, the greatness of the Roman 
power and its works comes more and more home to us. Again, at 
Rome itself some parts of the aqueducts have been brought to 
play an important part in the enlargement of the city. Here the 
arches of the aqueduct are built up to form part of her wall. Here 
the wide arch which spans one of the great roads becomes a gate 
in the new enclosure of the city. In all these ways every one who 
studies Rome and Roman buildings must give to the aqueducts a 
considerable place in his thoughts. But it is certainly hard to get 
up any great interest in the aqueducts beyond this. They are 
impressive and instructive in a general way; but their minuter 
details, their exact extent, direction, and the like, are a mere 
matter of local Roman topography, and certainly do not awaken the 
same interest as the great buildings of the city, or as the city itself 
as traced out by its walls. Such however as the subject is, Mr. 
Parker has gone at it, with his Frontinus in hand, with his usual 
zeal and minuteness. The book has some of the usual oddnesses 
of a volume of Mr. Parker's; such, for instance, as the non-paging of 
the pages which illusteate the photographs which are in the book, 
while, by one of the oddest of whims, the paging goes on over page 
after page of descriptions of photographs which, as far as we can 
see, are not in the book. And of course we meet with some of the 
usual strange things. Thus in the preface we read :— 

For the last half-mile, the Claudian arcade was also the boundary of the 
palace gardens of the Sessorium, the residence first of the Kings and after- 
wards of one branch of the imperial family (that of Verus or Varius), who 
resided there for more than a century. 

The building meant is clearly that whose ruins may be seen near 
the church of St. Cross in Jerusalem, inside the wall of Aurelian, but 
outside the wail of Servius. We may be only showing our ignor- 
ance if we ask whether Mr. Parker has any authority for the uame, 
beyond a passage in the Annals of Ravenna which speaks of the 
‘‘ palatium Sessorianum.” Certainly Anastasius places the “ palatium 
Sessorianum” near the church of St. Cross, and of this the 
odd form “Susurrianum ” in the Mirabdilia must be a corruption. 
Anyhow, it is beyond us to guess what Mr. Parker means by this 
being “the residence first of the kings, and afterwards of one 
branch of the Imperial family.” What took the kings outside 
the wall of Servius? And what is “the Imperial family”? 
Surely Mr. Parker cannot think that there was only one Imperial 
family? But it is “the branch” “of Verus or Varius.” What 
does this mean? Has Mr. Parker anyhow confounded the nomen 
Varius borne by Elagabalus and Alexander Severus, with Verus, 
the cognomen of the Elii? One would certainly like to see the 
family tree of that branch of the Imperial family which took them 
all in. We think too that Mr. Parker ~ — mistake ; he his 
calling when he sets up for a palzsographer corrector 0 tin 
texts. The way in which there is 
no doubt about the reading does not give us much confidence in 
his power of correcting the text where it may be doubtful. There 
are, for instance, in the work of Julius Frontinus, which Mr. 
Parker takes in some sort as his groundwork, a number of passages 


which speak of “ Spes vetus.” The place meant is clearly close by 
the church of St. Cross and the “ Sessorium,” if that be the right 
name. From this it has been inferred that there was a temple of 
Hope in that quarter, which has been thought to be marked by 
some remains there standing. And it has further been inferred 
that the whole of that quarter of Rome was known as “ Spes 
vetus.” That there was a temple or a quarter or a something 
known by the name of “ Spes vetus” is made plain by a passage in 
Lampridius (Heliogabalus 16), which Mr. a ae himself quotes: — 
“ Tpse secessit ad hortos Spei veteris.” He also himself quotes an 
old grafiteon an amphora which runs thus:—“ Tychici sutoris a 
spem vetere.” Mr. Parker's comment on this does not seem to 
prove very much :— 

This piece of terra-cotta is of the first century of the Roman Empire ;. 

but at what period the name and address of the cobbler was scratched upon 
it, isa question not so easily answered. 
Perhaps it is not — easily answered, noris it of great importance 
to answer it. But this and the passagein Lampridius clearly show 
that there was a something or other which was familiarly known 
as “Spes vetus.” When, therefore, that form of words is found 
over and over again in the text of Frontinus, it does seem rather 
rash to assume that the reading must be everywhere wrong be- 
cause it does not fall in with a theory of Mr, Parker's. Myr. 
Parker rules that the true reading cannot be “Spes vetus,” but 
that it must everywhere be “ specus vetus "—“ specus” being used 
in a technical sense, which seems to be justified, for a watercourse, 
and so for the pipe or channel of an aqueduct. To make out his 
case Mr. Parker, with a most praiseworthy zeal for accuracy, gives 
us photographic facsimiles made from tracings of the best MS. of 
Frontinus, that preserved at Monte Cassino. The writing is a 
little hard for any but professed experts to read with ease; but, in 
all the places where the word “spem™” distinctly occurs, it is 
written, as everybody might have expected, with the usual con- 
traction “ spé.” Every scholar must know that “ spé ” must stand 
for “ spem” and for aothing else. Mr. Parker makes the following 
wonderful comment :— 

Those who have paid attention to the manner in which ancient books 

have been transmitted to modern times before the invention of printing, 
and who are familiar with the use of records and of other medieval manu- 
scripts or transcripts, well know how full of abbreviations they are, and 
how difficult it often is for the editor to fill up these abbreviations, if he 
does not happen to know the word intended. The name of specus for the 
conduit of an aqueduct was essentially 2 technical word. The first tran- 
scribers of the text of Frontinus were not Romans, and did not know the 
term: hence they filled up the abbreviation spé, or perhaps originally spé, 
with spem or spei, instead of syecum or specis, The same thing may have 
— in the text of Lampridius (as mentioned in a note on a preceding 
page). 
No doubt manuscriptsare full of abbreviations, still the abbreviations 
go according to certain rules, and it is absolutely impossible that 
“spé” could stand for “ specum.” It seems that Mr. Parker had put 
out this doctrine before, but it was quietly set aside, as it deserved, 
by Mr. Burn (Rome and the Campagna, 219). Mr. Burn is a 
scholar, and knows what he is writing about ; but Mr. Parker took 
no heed to Mr. Burn’s warning, avd gives us this wild theory over 
again. We cannot guess what Mr. Parker means when he says 
that the first transcribers of Frontinus were not Romans, Who- 
ever they were, they at least understood the Latin tongue and the 
system of Latin abbreviations, and they would never have written 
“ spé” to mean “ specum.” Before Mr. Parker sets up to correct 
doubtful Latin texts, he should at least learn to construe those 
which are not doubtful. 

But, as usual, Mr. Parker gives us some pretty and useful photo- 
graphs, though we are, as usual, puzzled with reference to other 
photographs which are not there. But what does he mean by 
“ lochs” on the Anio? He tells us that “ a series of great lochs 
was made by building dams across the river with cascades from 
one to the other.” We really do not know whether Mr. Parker 
is suddenly talking Gaelic, or whether he simply means the 
familiar Jock in rivers. If there is any special, local, or technical 
meaning, it should surely have been explained. So, too, the whole 
book, with its minute investigation of every inch of the aqueducts, 
will be a useful guide to any one who wishes to study them on 
the spot. But no treatment could raise the subject of the present 
volume to the same level of interest as its predecessors, and from 
textual criticism, as well as from theories founded on the meaning 
of Latin texts, we must warn Mr, Parker, for his own credit’s 
sake, to keep clear. 


THE LARGE AND SMALL GAME OF BENGAL.* 


ik was with a sensation of relief that we laid down this sporting 
book after a careful perusal. Not that we were glad to have 
done with it. But it is refreshing to read the experiences of an 
Anglo-Indian sportsman who does not crowd his pages with ungram- 
matical Hindustani, who only once calls a boar “ piggy,” and but 
twice uses the word “ khubber” in connexion witha tiger-hunt. We 
could wish that Captain Baldwin had refrained from constantly 
describing this latter animal as “ him with the striped coat,” or “the 
big cat,” and it is not necessary to allude toa lion as the “ gentleman 


* The Large and Small Game of Bengal and the North-Western Pro- 
vinces of India. By Captain J. H. Baldwin, F.G.S., late of H. P. Bengal 
Staff Corps. London: Henry 8. King & Co. 1876. 

Large Game Shooting in Thibet and the North West. By Alexander A. 
A. Kinloch, C.M.Z.8., 6oth Royal Rifles. Second Series. London: 
Harrison. 1876. 
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with the shaggy mane.” But, deducting these expressions, we find 
much which we can conscientiously praise and recommend. In 
the first place, the author is a ly, well-travelled, and genuine 
sportsman. He has had seventeen years’ experience in different 

ts of India, including the Assam jungles, Oudh, and Central 

dia, the Himalayas, and the frontier of Thibet. His book 
is made up of notes and journals written after each expedi- 
tion, and, we should conjecture, often ut the close of each 
day's sport. He has been fortunate in bagging almost 
every kind of four-footed or feathered game, and in escap- 
ing serious injuries at close quarters with either tiger, 
panther, or bear; and he has the candour to tell us when he made 
mistakes in stalking, or shot badly. There are some sporting 
writers who give us all the triumphs and none of the failures, and 
who remind us of the Neptunian temple whi. 1 displayed only the 
votive tablets of those who had escaped drowning. Then there is 
nothing ambitious or atlected in the style. Barring a few slang 
expressions, the narrative is sensible, manly, and perspicuous, 
The author can sketch a deodar or a mountain pass, and though he 
modestly disclaims the title of a scientific naturalist, his book is 
one to which professors of that science cannot but feel indebted, 
and we may even say that itis out of such elements of observation, 


comparison, and record that real naturalists are made. Moreover | 
the arrangement of the materials is thoroughly business-like. The | 


feline race is treated of in separate chapters at the commencement ; 
then come the elephant, the rhinoceros, the butialo, and the boar ; 
then the deer of the forest and the antelopes of the plain ; then the 
wild goats and chamois of the hills; and, lastly, the game birds, 
beginning with pheasants and partridges and ending with waders 
and divers. Captain Baldwin acknowledges his obligations to the 
late Dr. Jerdon, and has iollowed that writer's zoological nomen- 
clature. We wish that in every instance he had given the 
native as well as the scientitic name; but, though well versed in 
the ways and habits of Hindoos and Mahommedans, he does not 
seem to be much of an Orientulist. On the other hand, he is an 
adept in the language of birds and beasts. He has interpreted 
their cries, studied their wants, and, while averse to useless 
slaughter, has the true sportsman’s instinct for discovering their 
jairs and hiding-places; and =, reader who dilfers from his 
conclusions will do well to remember either that the habits of birds 
and beasts in the Punjab may not always correspond with those 
of the same races in Madras or Bombay, or else that a wider experi- 
ence may possibly show Captain Baldwin’s opinion to be correct. 
The present work is the more valuable precisely because it is 
not the fruit of grand expeditions organized on the scale of the 
Maharaja of Nepaul or of a Commissioner of Division when 
he is anxious to give his visitors a lesson in the high art of 
beating the most awkward jungles of the Terai. We should say, 
from internal evidence, that Captain Baldwin had not often seen 
twenty elephants in a line. But we like to know what can be 
done on a far more moderate scale ; and here we have the result 
of adventures with a couple of friends who can be trusted, 
and a few hill-men or a follower who will not make off 
with the spare gun at a critical moment when the rustle of the 
jungle grass and something like the switching of a tail give warn- 
ing of Then we are reminded that, however splendid 
may be the climate of Upper India in the months of January 
pow | February, the best season for game begins with 
the hot winds and the giare of the Indian summer. The 
sportsman who wishes to tind tigers with tolerable ease, and 
to follow them up with certainty, must wait till March, April, 
and even May, when the Ryots have cleared large tracts of 
j — ar e sun has scorched up what the fire has spared, and 
all kinds of game congregate in smail plots of reeds or grass, and 
at the few remaining pools of water. Captain Baldwin gives some 
ractical rules about sporting equipments. Native mahouts have a 
bad habit of putting the howdahs on carelessly; the frame slips to 
one side, and precious time is wasted in putting the whole machine 
to rights. erefore sportsmen should themselves see their 
howdahs put on before the start, and, we will add, should take care 
that the elephant hasits bath and the shtkarries their meal in good 
time. In all that is recommended for the dress of an Englishman 
who is obliged to test the warm mud of a marsh and the briars of the 
jungle, we cordially coneur. An Anglo-Indian should never take 
the tield without a flannel shirt, a pith hat, stout gaiters, strong but 
supple boots, a hunting or pocket knife, and, we would suggest,a few 
rupees, to be given at once for correct information ; and he had better 
have a temper not easily exasperated by crosses, failures, and the per- 
verse ingenuity of native servants. Even with these accessories, the 
sportsman must be prepared for hard work, followed by moderate 
results; for occasional attacks of fever which may prostrate his 
cook, and not himself; for tents that let in the wet; for ele- 
phauts that will not face either tiger or butlalo; and for coolies that 
smash the crockery, or bolt, not without reason, because they have 
been cheated of their dues, and decoyed under false pretences. But, 
with these and other occasional drawbacks, Anglo-Indian sport may 
be pursued with solid comfort and under far more favourable cir- 
cumstances than will be found in South Africa or Abyssinia. 
Those who want excitement will find anecdotes in the book 
which are interesting without being sensational. There is a story 
of an unlucky Zemindar who, with one shot, contrived to kill a 


tiger and his own elephant, on the head of which the enemy had 
made good his charge; of a herd of boars that came down on a 
woun 
him for not dying game, as the poor 
a pack of dogs attacking 


one of their own number, apparently in order to punish 
ute squealed fearfully ; of 
a bear and tearing his flesh into 


strips, until the eye-witness of the encounter put an end to the 
unequal combat ; of two jackals tracking a wounded gazeile; and 
of a doe of the same species that fell to the gun, because nature in 
a freak had endowed her with the horns of the male. But we 
set a higher value on notices of the habits of game. In truth, 
one soon gets tired of hearing how fcur hunters, mounted on 
Arabs of high caste, each worth 120/., pursued a mighty boar 
forty inches in height over four miles of rough country in the hills 
of Sholapore, and managed to spear him as he was about to dis- 
appear down an impassable nullah or in a field of sugat-cane ; how 
another batch of sportsmen bagged nine tigers, a dozen Sambar or 
large deer, twice as many of other kinds, and “no end” of pea- 
fowl, jungle cocks, and “blacks,” in the recesses of Malda or 
Pillibheet; or how a Himalayan shooter followed seven “ thu,” 
or six burhel, almost to the region of perpetual snow, and then lost 
“a splendid buck” that was hit | an “ Express” rifle and 


rolled over a precipice, to be found at its foot three weeks after- 
| wards, nearly eaten by the vultures. Not wearying us with too 
much in this style, Captain Baldwin tells us of theamazing strength 
| of the tiger, the food of the bear, the arrival of the snipe, and the 
| haunts of the woodcock. We believe that he is quite right in statin 

| that casualties to natives from tigers, and indeed from other wild 
animals, are outnumbered by deaths from snake bites; and it is 
reassuring to recollect that the breed of tigers can hardly be said to 
be on the increase. Snakes, and those of the deadliest kind, 
| abound in cultivated districts where there are no wild animals 
| bigger than jackals ; and it is difficult to point to any sure means 


of decreasing their numbers, To the ty, the cunning, and the 
| muscular development of the tiger Pa sage bear ample testi- 
| mony ; but it is quite certain that it generally takes much less to 
, knock over one of this tribe than to bring down an elephant or a 
_ buffalo ; and a bullet in the body of a hot-blooded and carnivorous 

animal eventually causes mortification and death, even though it 
| nay appear to fail at the time. The question whether panther and 
| leopard are physically distinct, or merely varieties of the same 
| species, is revived in this book; and some very reasons are 
| advanced for the argument that the difference in shape, colour, and 
i ferocity is substantial and generic. It is certain that the leopard is 
; a cowardly, contemptible animal ; its skull shorter and its colour 
| darker than that of the panther. Against the opinions of Dr. 
| Jerdon and the late Mr. Blyth, who include both panther 
_ and leopard under the head of Felis pardus, it is fair to quote 
| Mr, Hodgson, Sir Walter Elliot, and scores of practical sportsmen, 
| who maintain the two animals to be fundamentally distinct. 

The bear of the plains is not very unlike’ the same animal on the 
hills. But the latter eats flesh, attacks men and women without 
provocation, and carries off goats and sheep. Travellers in the 
Himalayes give frightful descriptions of hill-men scalped and 
mutilated by bears. The bear of the plains lives on honey, 
white ants, wild fruit, sugar-cane, beetles and insects, retires 
to holes or caves during the day-time, and does no harm to 
man or beast unless persecuted or wounded. This bear is found 
not only in the tracts mentioned by the author, but in several dis- 
tricts of Western Bengal. There are, in fact, bears still in the 
jungles of Midnapore, Beerbhoom, and Bancoorah, within a hundred 
miles of Calcutta, where the alluvial soil of the Delta is exchanged 
for red sandstone. The hyzena is justly characterized as a stupid 
and cowardly brute, though possessing jaws of immense power. It 
never attacks a grown-up person, but carries off sheep, goats, and 
dogs from the outskirts of villages, and has been known to enter a 
hut and sneak away with a sleeping child. Of the rhinoceros it is 
said that there are two species—one which inhabits the hills and 
the jungles at their feet, the whole way from Assam and Bhootan 
westward to Rohileund. They are also found in some districts 
where large tracts of forest have not been cleared off; Mymen- 
sing, for instance, and, we think, the Rajmahal hills. Dr. 
Jerdon, the author tells us, describes a smaller variety 
which is found in the Sunderbunds of Lower Bengal. A horn of 
one shot there some years ago, now in our ion, is blunt 
and would be harmless as a weapon of offence. It should be 
mentioned that the Indian rhinoceros, though thick-skinned and 
savage if provoked, is usually peaceable, and evinces nothing of 
the acuteness and ferocity of the same animal on the Limpopo in 
Southern Africa. 

Abundant information is supplied about the different kinds 
of deer that are still to be found in many parts of the Upper, 
Lower, and Central Provinces; the magniticent Sambar, not 
very unlike our red deer; the Bara-singha, or twelve-tined 
deer of the swamp; the graceful cheetah or spotted deer, which 
bears about the same relation to our fallow deer as the hog 
deer of India does to our roebuck; the Kakur or barking deer, 
now hardly to be found out of the Himalayan range; the Nilgai 
or blue cow, which has sufficient resemblance to a bullock 
to excuse a Hindoo for considering it sacred; the musk deer, 
valued for the perfume of its glands; and the various kinds 
of antelope ig elle. Captain Baldwin, with feeling and 
pathos, talks of the diminution of the cervine tribe, and of 
the indiscriminate “persecution” to which they are subjected 
by unthinking sportsmen and base shtkarrtes, whose one idea 
is the pot. He would, we think, admit that of late years 
no perceptible difference is apparent in black bucks, The 
“ Disarming Act” must in some districts have lessened the 
number of exterminators, and, though at first herds of antelope 
were scared by the sbriek of the engine on the East Indian and 
other lines, the traveller at the present dey may often see these 
' graceful animals walking away leisurely or throwing up their heads 
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‘in the well-cultivated Doab of Hindustan. An instructive official 
correspondence took place a few years ago as to the effect which the 
disarmament of natives after the Mutiny had had on wild beasts. 
The subject was novel for red tape, and there was room for diver- 
sity of opinion; but somehow it’ was observed that magistrates 
known to be indifferent to sport seemed to think that the deer and 
hog had now rather the best of it, while sporting oflicials were 
quite unable to see that the proportions had altered or that the law 
‘required either suppression or amendment. We should not omit 
to mention that Captain Baldwin, besides enduring the heat and 
damp of the plains, has made no less than five expeditions into the 


interior of the hills, has had to bivouack on a frosty night under | 


the shade of a rock, with a tough moonal pheasant pour tout potage 


of himself and party; and has bagged every species of Oriental | 


wild goat or chamois, besides knocking over a fine specimen of the 
Ovis Ammon. 
There are some 
but large game, and of using no weapon but a rifle. Not for them, 
but for those who will flush snipe by the edges of a marsh, or 
blacks and greys on the outskirts of a saul jungle, or beat the fields 


just cleared of their spring crops for the quail with which they | 


swarm, has the author written his second Part on the “Game 
Birds” of India. Sportsmen who have only two or three native 
attendants, a moderate line of beaters, and, at the most, a 
couple of elephants, borrowed from a neighbouring Raja, will find a 
great deal to amuse and instruct them on these points. The four 


or five kinds of Himalayan pheasants, the peacocks, the jungle fowl, | 
the a, of three or four species, the bustard, the floriken, | 

, all vary in their habits, and must be pursued under | 
We learn that the ubara, of which travellers | 


and the lee 
dilferent conditions. 
in Persia have written, holds a position midway between the 
large bustard and the Indian floriken. The hen floriken, the author 
tells us, is the larger of the two. This is not the popular notion, 
but from recollection we cannot take on ourselves to say that 
Captain Baldwin is wrong in his statement. As regards waders and 
divers there is a good deal of accurate and useful information ; but 


if the author for this part of his work had had some practical | 


acquaintance with Eastern and Lower Bengal, his observation 
would have had fuller scope. He is no doubt correct in saying 
that snipe do not make their appearance in Upper India till 
the first week in October. In Bengal proper they come in in flights 
during the last week of August, and they have even been seen and 
killed on the 12th of that month. Woodcock keep to the hills 
which line the Eastern frontier; but, though Captain Baldwin 
doubts if they have ever been shot in the plains, we can assure 
him that one was killed in the district of Moorshedabad, far away 
from any hills, some thirty years ago by a gentleman in the Civil 
Service. It is known that these birds resort to the Ni’ “iris, in Madras, 
in some numbers. This book will please more t..: one class of 
readers. For the retired Indian it will revive old impressions ; to 
a candidate for the Civil Service or the Staff Corps it will give 
abundance of hints ; and even the zoologist may g!ean a good deal 
from it. And, though we should object to the importation of 
game laws into India, which has hitherto got on without 
them, it seems clear, from this and other works, that a 
close season for the protection of winged game is much 
wanted there, even in the interests of agriculture. 

The other book of which we have now to speak, by Captain 
Kinloch, deals mainly with the large game of Thibet and the 
Himalayan range. Its chief merit consists in admirable photo- 
graphs of heads of deer, and animals of the chamois and wild 
goat tribe. The yak of Thibet, two species of Himalayan 
goats, and the spotted and the hog deer of the plains may 
com with the best*specimens of the photographer's art. But 
as an authority on sporting matters we cannot set these sixty 
pages of letterpress against Captain Baldwin’s volume. We do 
not deny to Captain Kinloch the merit of activity and endurance, 
and his candour amounts almost to simplicity. Indeed his ad- 
ventures are often made up of muddles, misfortunes, and misses. 
Again and again we are told how he stalked wild animals for hours 
and miles without getting a shot, or hit them at sunset only to see 
them stagger, recover themselves, and get cleanaway. He tells us 
that he was specially unlucky in elephant-shooting, and that he is 
unable to account for a failure to bag several fine tuskers ; but his 
failure is a simple matter. African elephants, say Sir 8. Baker and 
Dr. Myers, cannot be killed by a forehead shot. Indian or 
Cingalese elephants, on the contrary, should be struck fair in 
the hollow of the head just above the trunk, and if the sports- 
man can coolly await a charge and lodge the bullet in this vul- 
nerable spot, the huge beast falls at his feet a lifeless mass. But this 
feat is not always so easily done. The jungle is thick, or the animal’s 

lifted trunk is in the way, or the hand is a little unsteady, and 
if the bullet slants or takes a wrong direction, it might as well have 
been lodged anywhere in the body. Sometimes a side shot at the 
eye has a deadly effect. In all this we do not underrate the diffi- 
culties of the shooter who threads the dense jungles of the Terai 
or climbs the steep sides of the Himalayan ranges to circumvent a 
markhor seen two miles off by telescope, with a hot sun on one side 
of the and a cold cutting wind on the other. And Captain 
Kinloch’s perseverance was occasionally rewarded, for he bagged a 
male yak, shot a panther at night, and rolled over specimens of 
goats and chamois under circumstances fully calculated to test his 
skill. He, too, is not an advanced Orientalist, and he would 
probably have got on better had he made some allowance for native 
a At page 38 he complains that “ brutes of Hindoos” would 
not sell“'2 cow or a buffalo to be tied up as a bait for the tiger,” 


ortsmen who make a boast of pursuing nothing — 


and that he had to “take a buffalo calf by force. It is true that 
he was intent on avenging the death of a hill-maa named Moti, acci- 
dentally killed by a tiger. But many Hindoos, though they will 
belabour cows and buffaloes unmercifully, do not like to incur the 
heinous offence of privity to cow-murder. Captain Kinloch should 
have tried to get a goat, or have talked over the head men of the 
village. We fear that those who rely on the native names given at 
the head of each chapter may have some trouble in making shtkarries 
and mahouts understand their wants. Captain Kinloch gives the 
word “Gunesh ” as one of the synonyms for elephant. Now 
Gunesh dr Ganesa is the Mercury of the Hindoo Pantheon, the 
patron of thieves. THe is generally represented with the head of an 
elephant, but we much doubt whether the term is used to denomi- 
nate the species itself, Captain Kinloch, like other sportsmen, may 
have ridden an elephant sv named, or he may have heard Gunesh 
used as a nickname. However, he gives good advice as to the 
best means of curing and preserving skins and heads; he com- 
presses his adventurgs into a small space; and he seems to have 
undergone all sorts of fatigue and exposure in company with his 
wife, in a country not usually accessible to ladies. But, for a sound 
work on Indian shooting of all kinds, we much prefer the larger 
volume of Captain Baldwin. 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM.* 


HE regulations for the management and use of the Print Room 
at the British Museum may at some future period be ranked 
among curiosities of literature. The whole question of the 
Museum must before long be discussed in a very public manner. 
Here we have no intention of stirring up what may prove to be a 
somewhat muddy pool. But, contining our attention to the subject 
of the volume before us, and endeavouring to avoid all the prejudices 
and animosities which beset questious of public administration, we 
may lay down first half-a-dozen general considerations, and after- 
wards inquire how far the Print Room fulfils the requirements of 
art study. A national print collection is, theoretically speaking, 
a collection which, while it offers the greatest facility to serious 
study, also fosters a love of art among the people at large by con- 
stantly keeping before their eyes the best examples of this, the 
most popular kind of art. It is the same, but in a greater degree, 
with drawings. A national coilection of drawings should be 
publicly exhibited in galleries and cases constructed to show them 
to the greatest advantage; nothing fit to be seen should be 
ut away in portfolios; every drawing should be protected 
y glass, and be easily accessible, both to the learned and 
the unlearned. If possible, such sketches and drawings should 
be within reach of the galleries where the paintings of the 
same masters are exhibited, and in a few cases, such as those of 
Rafiaelle or Rembrandt, a room, or series of rooms, should be 
devoted to the simultaneous display of both drawings and paint- 
ings by the master. The studies made by a great artist for a fine 
picture should be hung near it. The ignorant part of the public 
would thus be instructed as well as the artist; and even people 
who care little for art might be enabled to draw the useful moral 
that genius means a capacity for hard work, Though all drawings 
should be exhibited, prints, both as being more numerous and as 
admitting of the existence of duplicates, should be carefully 
selected so as to exhibit only the best impressions of the best 
masters; and all should, for purposes of comparison with private 
collections, be hung rather below than above the eye, and in the 
strongest light which can be obtained. Lenses for close observation 
and other conveniences should be provided, and as prints are 
seldom copied, but constantly used for comparison with other 
examples, those shown should all be of the finest quality, so as to 
form a kind of standard for private collectors and dealers. The 
prints, too, partaking less of the character of pictures than the 
drawings, need not be placed so near the galleries of paintings ; and 
as a considerable number of them are rather of lite than 
artistic interest, they should be lodged close to the national library, 
and every facility should exist for bringing the books to the assist- 
ance of the engravings, or the engravings to the assistance of the 
books, as the case may be. A certain number of the prints, espe- 
cially of those which are to be found in duplicate, should be set 
apart for close study in portfolios, as should all of historical and 
topographical character, as well as anatumical, zoological, and other 
scientific works of various kinds. 

All this is so reasonable—indeed, it might be said, so obvious— 
that its repetition seems superfluous, That the national collections 
are for the use of the nation, and that the convenience of students 
is the first object to be aimed at in framing the regulations, are 
truisms. But for certain circumstances which we are about to 
mention, it would be ridiculous to take up time in pointing them 
out. But those circumstances are, so far as we can see, altogether 
peculiar. England possesses the noblest collection of drawings in 
the world. 11 is almost incredible, yet quite true, that nine- 
tenths of the visitors to the British Museum have never seen one of 
them. England possesses the finest collection of prints in the world. 
With the exception of the few from the Slade bequest shown 
in the dark part—if it be not a bull to say so—of the King’s 
Library, not one has ever been seen by the public at large. These 
two facts are sufliciently curious, but they are nothing to what 
follows. Drawings are exceedingly fragile, and should never be 


* Handbook to the Department of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum. By Louis Fagan. London: Bell & Sons. 1876. : 
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handled, not even shaken, but should be carefully framed where 
both sides of the paper can be seen; the drawings in the British 
Museum are all in portfolios. Prints are of little use to the 
amateur, except for purposes of comparison; the prints in the 
British Museum are not, by the rules, permitted to be compared 
with prints in private hands. Special application has to be made 
for such a purpose—the very purpose, one might have thought, 
for which the Museum collection was instituted. No doubt, as 
the prints are at present, in * poosive and scrapbooks, there might 
be Renae at the hands of unscrupulous students if two prints 
of different value could be brought together; but by the framing 
and glazing and proper public exhibition of standard examples, 
all such difficulties, except in special cases, might be removed. 
Again, for what purpose have we obtained our unrivalled col- 
lection of drawings? Is it not for the instruction of artists? 
But what artist has ever visited the Print Room? And sup- 
posing an enthusiastic student did go there, what benetit 
would he derive from having out a case or portfolio for 
a few minutes, when he desires to have it constantly before 
his eyes, to compare it with the pay of the same master, 
to make drawings occasionally, and to compare both his own 
work and also his mental impressions and operations with it, 
as he can only do in such a place as the National Gallery? It 
is not easy to define the value of this kind of study; but every 
artist knows how necessary it is, and every one who has visited 
the Print Room knows how impossible it would be there. Again, 
it is becoming more and more known and felt that in education 
art should be attended to from an early age ; and, further, that a 
young person’s eye should be accustomed from the first to art of 
the best quality, especially in that kind of art which children and 

oung persons usually in with—namely, outline drawing. 

ut what father or teacher would think of taking his children to 
the Print Room, and, should he think of it, would not Rule 3 
deter him atonce? “3. No person under eighteen years of age 
shall be admissible, except under a special order from the Trustees.” 
Instead of opening our best art to everybody, young or old; 
instead, so to speak, of thrusting it under their eyes and forcing 
it upon their notice; instead of encouraging study and 
making sure that the vast sums and great bequests we 
have received shall be made useful to the largest number 
of English people, we actually put every restriction possible upon 
the use of our prints and drawings, we seclude them as much as 
we can from public gaze, we refuse the study of them to young 
persons, we deny the use of comparison to connoisseurs, we keep 
our drawings as far as possible from our pictures, and our prints at 
the other end of the Museum from the Library. It is worth while 
to observe the interest excited at the National Gallery by a com- 
parison between Raffaelle’s little picture of the “ Knight’s Dream ” 
and the vriginal drawing, now or lately exhibited below it. That 
little a ee to Her Majesty, who kindly lends it for 
public use. e are tempted to inquire whether the Queen would 
thus intend by way of delicate irony to remind us that we have 
similar drawings of several other works by the same prince of 
painters, and that we never think of making such a good use of 
them. In the British Museum we have sketches and studies for 
many of the best pictures in the National Gallery. An occasional 
comparison of them would be of inestimable value to artists. At 
the Louvre the drawings are hung so as to be within a few 
minutes’ reach from the galleries of paintings; and it may well be 
said, in the words of a recent writer, that the only pation in 
Europe which would conceal from public view such a collection of 
drawings is the same nation which thinks the marbles of the 
Parthenon sufficiently well mounted on pedestals extemporized 
from the packing-cases in which they came over. 

Mr. Fagan, in the volume before us, has done good service in 
calling attention to the treasures thus stowed away. The courtesy 
of the officials of the Print Room, among whom Mr. Fagan is 
reckoned, is exerted to mitigate as much as possible the rigours of 
the present system to students. His book will be an addition of 
value to the few now available for this branch of art study. Its 
chief fault is that it is not nearly long enough. We want to know 
more than we are told about several sets of prints and drawings. 
Mr. Fagan’s sympathies are rather with the Italian than the 
German schools of engraving; and the book would have been more 
complete with a less suecinet account, for example, of the Little 
Masters. But these things can be learnt elsewhere. What cannot 
be had anywhere is a description of the drawings. Mr. Fagan is 
fuller on this head than he is on the engravings, and his frontis- 
piece, from a Madonna by Raffaelle, is an exquisite little etching, 
and proves that he may speak with the authority of practical 
knowledge. The drawing, he tells us, has been considered the 
study for the “Garvagh Raffaelle,” now in the National Gallery ; 
but is, in reality, the sketch of a picture in a private col- 
lection. This drawing was acquired by the Trustees at Dr. 
Wellesley’s sale in 1866, for 600/. It is only 4} inches by 
53, and is executed with a silver point on prepared paper. 
It is strange to think that such a marvel of art should be 
kept concealed from the public. A drawing of “ Jacob’s Dream” 
from the collection of Sir Thomas Lawrence is also mentioned 
by Mr. Fagan with strong commendation, as well as a portrait 
of Timoteo della Vite, the friend and executor of Rafiaelle; 
but the most interesting of the drawings by this master is perhaps 
the sheet containing sketehes for the Vatican fresco of the 
* Dispute on the Sacrament,” which has at foot a manuscript 
sonnet in the writing of the great painter himself. Mr. Fagan 
gives a translation in melodious blank verse—so far, at least, as 


the sense, which is somewhat obscure, can be made out. It com- 
mences thus :— 

The memory is sweet of that salute, 

And sweet the guise ; vet still I grieve 

That I remained like those who’ve lost 

The star at sea, if truth I hear. 
The Raffaelle drawings fill two solander cases. There are three 
cases of Michael Angelo’s works, and twenty-two in all of the 
Italian school. The Germans are equally well represented, espe- 
cially Diirer, of whose works there is a folio volume containing no 
fewer than two hundred and twenty-five. There are also many 
Holbeins, about forty Hollars, three pen-and-ink sketches by 
Schongauer, and four b Van Mecken. There isa magnificent draw- 
ing of the Crucifixion by Memling, two cases full of Rembrandts, 
a sketch-book containing two hundred illustrations of costume by 
Rubens, half-a-dozen portraits by Van Dyck, and altogether such a 
wealth of this kind of art that one is tempted to wish that, instead 
of their being in London, they should be made over to the Berlin 
or Paris galleries, where we might sometimes see them at leisure. 
Did such treasures belong to any European nation except Turks or 
Englishmen, they would be housed in a building erected specially 
for them, and would be the boast of the country at home and 
abroad. Mr. Fagan deserves our thanks for calling attention to 
them. His descriptions are very lucid. He never suffers himself 
to be carried away by a temptation to fine writing. He appends 
short, pithy biographical particulars of each artist; and not only 
gives alphabetical lists of every school under its own head, but 
adds a complete, and, so far as we have been able to test it,a 
trustworthy index. One or two mistakes we have noted, but they 
are rather misprints than errors of the author. “Garvagh,” for 
instance, is spelled “Garvah.” Schéngauer” is in one place 
and “Schongauer” in another; and Mr. Fagan should know 
better than to give Memling the alias of “ Hemmelinck.” Butitis 
an ungrateful task to find fault with a book which we heartily 
welcome, and which will prove most useful, not only to people who 
visit the Print Room, but to all students of art. 


MAHAFFY’S RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE.* 


N spite of the serious drawbacks to travelling in Greece 
which are interposed by execrable roads, resinous wines, and 
vexatious insects, the charms of climate, scenery, and the “ ad- 
monitus locorum,” will continue to attract scholars to bathe in the 
fountain of Helicon, to stand in the narrow gorge between the 
two shining peaks of Delphi, and to explore the famous tombs or 
treasure-houses of antiquity at Orchomenos or Mycenez. So much 
of ancient history and poetry is bound up with the memories 
of the land of Hellas that we can readily conceive the feeling 
of light-heartedness which comes over the traveller, with a bright 
clear sky ubove, and a fresh excitement at every turn. Indeed 
it seems from Mr. Mahaffy’s preface that he has returned from 
a tour in Greece with a disposition to redress the wrongs of the 
civilized Greek subjects of the Porte in preference to agitating 
meee about the Bulgarians and Servians. When he is in the 
mood, he can string together sentences full of faith in what the 
modern Greeks have done and are doing in the way of improve- 
ment, till one begins to hope that an undegenerate spirit may still 
be found in the remote descendants of the victors of Marathon ; 
but it is to be feared that the modern Greek is still rather a poor 
creature, capable of being roused to jealousy of the stranger if he 
sees him bearing down upon some of his national trophies or 
memorials, but not of organizing public museums and repositories 
to be maiutained with national pride and guarded with loving 
interest. 
Mr. Mahaffy begins his volume with remarking on the “ back-to- 
back ” position of the peninsulas of Italy and Greece, the former 
having its face westward, and the latter eastward, with all its creat 
cities to that side, and looking towards Asia Minor and Egypt. Thus 
it happens that “the coasts of Italy and Greece, which look so 
near, are outlying and out-of-the-way parts of the countries to 
which they belong; and if you want to go straight from real Italy 
to real Greece, the longest way is that from Brindisi to Corfu, for 
you must still journey from Naples to Brindisi, and from Corfu 
to Athens. The shortest way is to take ship at Naples, and to 
be carried round Italy and round Greece from the centres 
of culture on the west of Italy to the centres of culture (such 
as they are) on the east of Greece.” It is a singular fact, show- 
ing how decidedly the face of Athens is set eastward as regards 
trade and communications, that a man may sail from the Peirzus 
for Constantinople, Smyrna, Syra, or Alexandria, on almost 
any day of the week; but for Italy only on Saturdays, or on an 
occasional Thursday. These things show the influence of the ex- 
pelled Turks, in spite of Greek hatred. 

Our author's sketches of his voyage and of his first impressions on 
nearing the coasts and promontories of the Peloponnesus are very 
animated. Long serrated ridges with pcs gag toned in a 
deep purple blue, with here and there, on the far Arcadian heights 
and on the ridge of Taygetus, patches of pure snow, were seen 
at some ten miles distance as the grey morning broke. The 
purple colouring recalled the Kerry and Connemara Hills, though 
the latter are not nearly so high. The eye took in the west 
coast of Elis, the outline and bay of Messene, the three headlands 

* Rambles and Studies in Greece. By J. P. Mahafiy, Author of 
“Prolegomena to Ancient History,” “Social Life in Greece.” 3 


Macmillan & Co. 1876. y 
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that make the resemblance of the Peloponnesus to a plane leaf, 
aud the intersecting heights and chains which tell the Alpine cha- 
racter of the peninsula ; and soon was — the promontory of 
‘Tsenarum, almost the southern point of Europe, where the dolphins 
love to haunt the waters and recall the myth of Arion. k- 
ing up the gulf of Sparta, fancy is assisted to imagine the site 
of hollow Lacedezemon by making out, as it is easy to do, the jagged 
top of Mount Taygetus, clad with snow even in June. It is fifteen 
miles inland, and of its contributory villages not one remains, though 
the port of Gythium is still a port, but a deserted one. As the 
vessel speeds on towards its destination, Athens or the Peirzus, 
a motley company of Greeks and Turks on board discuss the 
causes of the desolation of the Peloponnesus with considerable 
asperity; but our author is not satisfied with the blame being 
all laid on the Turks now that their backs have been turned for 
at least forty-five years; and indeed one of the most curious 
phenomena in reference to the history of the Peloponnesus is the 
evidence we have of a mysterious depopulation of the country 
shortly after the loss of its independence. Strabo said about the 
time of Christ that of old Lacedemon had numbered a hundred 
cities; in his day there were but ten. In another part of Mr. 
Mahatfy’s book this sudden diminution of population is re- 

esented to have arisen from the attractions of the riches of Asia 
or Greek enterprise, the taste for emigration, or the love of merce- 
nary solaicring; but there are, he thinks, distinct evidences in 
modern Greece that the race itself at a certain period became less 
prolific, and that this has continued to our own time. 

Brought suddenly to face the promontory of Malea, the limit of 
fair waters and the portal to an inhospitable sea, the travellers 
seer into the Aigean, which is likened to “a frame of countless 

eadlands and islands ever in view, to give confidence to the sailor 
in the smallest boat.” The mountains of Crete are seen to theS.E. ; 
and it is surmised that “ the power of Minos was no Hellenic empire, 
but a Pheenician outpost” for trading purposes. Next we reconnoitre 
Melos, and are led by Mr. Mahatfy into speculations as to the 
traces of the old G type among the islanders, who have at any 
rate the prestige of the Melian Venus in their favour. A 
calculation of the time required to sail round the Peloponnesus in a 
steamer gave about eight miles an hour; the author 
makes out that, coming within close range of the Messenian coast 
about 5 a.M., they rounded all the h ds and arrived at the 
Peirreus about 11 o'clock the same night. The Peloponnesus may 
be said to be very large for its size, as the constant climbing up and 
down of mountains in any land journey makes the distance in 
miles from ay to place much greater than the line as the 
crow flies. Mr. Mahatfy’s dream of what England might have 
done by way of securing for herself Sicily and Southern Greece in 
lieu of Malta and the lonian Islands is a very pretty dream, 
if one could forget all the difficulties in the way of its realization. 
It is not our wont to annex dependencies for invalids and 
sybarites to spread wealth and refinement, and to enable “ Greek 
art and antiquities to become the property of good society.” 
Of the modern Greek Mr. Mahatly is inclined to take by no 
means ahigh view, and he even suspects that his apparently high- 
toned ancestors were idealized overmuch ; indeed we cannot help 
recalling the estimate which the Latin poets formed of the Greeks 
at Rome under the Empire, when we see the present race charac- 
terized as temperate, unimpassioned, clever, apt for mental work, 
politics, and science, but eager for gain, and of very doubtful moral 
qualities. Dandyism, inordinate vanity, and an absurd Radicalism 
make up the picture. It is an ill sign for the revival of Hellas that 
agriculture is disparaged, the Greeks preferring politics, trade, or 
journalism; and every muleteer accounting himself a gentleman 
and your equal. 

Our author's first experiences on Attic soil were not 
possessing. He drove from the harbour to the city to find the 
journey broken half-way (two miles) for the horses to drink and 
the drivers enjoy “Turkish delight” under certain plane trees. He 


' found on reaching Athens that night was made hideous by the 


Babel of unceasing caterwaulings, cats, dogs, and donkeys having 
conspired against Christian slumber in the violet capital; and in- 
deed it was to the slee ess caused by these animals that he 
owed his only perfect view of the rock of the Acropolis. “ I saw,” 
he writes, “rock, and rampart, and ruined fanes—all coloured in 
uniform tints; the lights were of a deep rich orange, and the 
shadows, of dark crimson, with the deeper lines of purple. There 
was no variety in colour between what nature and what man had 
set there. No whiteness shone from the marble, no smoothness 
showed upon the hewn and polished blocks ; but the whole mass of 
orange and crimson stood out together into the pale, pure Attic 
air. There it stood, surrounded by lanes and hovels, still per- 
petuating the great old contrast in Greek history, of magnifi- 
cence and meanness—of loftiness and lowness—as well in outer 
life as in inward motive.” Not again did our tourist see the 
Acropolis in its perfection of beauty during the whole of his stay. 
As might naturally be ex he aims at introducing his 
readers to some of the striking remains of classical antiquity 
within the town of Athens, and draws attention to the few 


_ standing columns of Hadrian’s Temple to Zeus on a vacant plat- 
- form, with the Acropolis in its rear as a noble background. 


‘These pillars are not pure Greek art, but Corinthian capitals of the 
Roman-Greek stage of art; very different in their intricacies of 
ornamentation from the r temples of Greece and Greek Italy 
of the Doric order. . Mahaffy thinks that the intricacies of 
Corinthian capitals were not approved, except in small monu- 
ments where delicate ornament 


might make up for the lack of | the 


ndeur; and he cites an instance where the beautiful little 
theum, standing beside the massive Parthenon on the Acro- 
polis, presents this particular contrast—the Erectheum being small 
and essentially graceful, in the Ionic style, and richly ornamented ; 
the Parthenon massive, and, in spite of much ornament, very 
severe in its plainer Doric style. The Temple of Theseus, at the 
opposite extremity of the town, standing on a clear platform, and 
showing a perfect symmetry, has more charm for the scholar. 
Small but severely Doric, it is many centuries older than Hadrian's 
temple, but yet nearly perfect, because, like the Parthenon, it was 
usurped by the Greek Church, and turned into a place of Chris- 
tian worship. Mr. Mahaffy misses in this temple the peculiar 
effect of massiveness, of almost Egyptian solidity, which is ever 
present in the huger Doric temples. The Athenians felt that these 
were not effective in plain simplicity without size, and so they deco- 
rated this temple with richness of colouring, a device to which Mr. 
Mahaffy devotes several interesting pages. 

It is painful to learn that the defacement of ancient monuments 
still goes on without let or hindrance, in spite of nominal cus- 
todians, and citizens who talk of what should be done to preserve 
their monuments. No one interferes to stop young Athens from 
perfecting its aim with a pistol at old carved marble work in the 
temple of Dionysus, until, as in an instance here reported, English- 
men interpose for the protection of memorials that are clearly little 
valued by their owners. Our author launches into the question 
of the Elgin friezes, which it is pretended in Greece that the British 
nation will sooner or later restore, as well as of the two shiploads 
of marbles lying ninety feet deep below Cape Malea. But it seems 


- a waste of words to dilate upon the subject, when the attitude 


of the modern Greeks to their art treasures is simply one of 
indifference. From all that we can gather, the odds are in 
favour of the success of any rich amateur who will recover the 
lost treasures at his own cost, and as secretly as possible. As regards 
museums for such treasures as still exist, it seems that Athens is 
very fairly supplied with four of these, one at the University, one 
called the Vavarkion, one in the Theseion, and one in the 
Acropolis. In the provinces any outhouse is allowed to do 
duty for @ museum. Sometimes, it is true, the quality of 
the treasures preserved compensates for their insignificant 
quantity, as at Argos, where the museum has only one inscription 
and three pieces of sculpture, but all peculiar and good in their 
kind—a trunkless head of great beauty,a headless trunk of equal 
beauty, a female figure without arms, and draped with exqui- 
site grace in a manner resembling the Venus of Melos. There is 
ulso a very fine and archaic Medusa’s head. But this collection is 
so exceptional that it claims to be taken apart from its surround- 
ings. In another out-of-the-way place, Cheronea, a little de- 
serted church seems to serve for a museum, in which, if it could 
but get the light upon it, is a curious funeral stele, like that at 
Athens, and its relief, inscribed as the work of Aristion, and dating 
from the Persian wars. This ste/e is by Anxenor the Naxian, and 
is of remarkable style and finish. It is noticeable that the hair 
and beard of the bearded figure in relief on a slab of grey Boeotian 
marble are conventionally curled, as in an Assyrian relief, so as to 
indicate an impulse from Ionia and the far Kast as having intro- 
duced the older Greek sculpture into Greece. In the votive 
offering of the Marathonians which Pausanias saw in the 
Acropolis, the conventional treatment of the hair and other 

culiarities belong to the same epoch, style, and source. In fact, 

r. Mahaffy remarks that, were the figure of Aristion, or another 
at Orchomenos, found among professedly Assyrian reliefs, they 
would excite no surprise. The singular fancy which has seized the 
upper classes at Athens for delicately modelled and richly coloured 
terra-cotta dolls about a foot high, with their hair dressed 
a [Eugénie, would be more absurd if it were not for the puzzle 
they involve. They are found in the Greek cemeteries at Tanazra, 
Megara, and elsewhere, and it is not easy to discover why they 
were placed in the tombs of the dead, unless the graves were those 
of children. The date of these is said to be about B.c. 200; and 
the fi are common enough, though not easily come by, 
unless by a special visit to Tanagra and a private barter with the 
workmen. the market they sell for from 4o0/. to 8ol., and 
samples of them are to be seen in the British Museum (Vase 
Room 1, case 35). 

It would be in vain to attempt to follow Mr. Mahaffy over a 
tithe of his travels, and yet it must be owned that the most inviting 
excursions are those furthest from Athens. Having done homage to 
the Acropolis, once not only a holy of holies in religion, but also 
a palace and museum of art, our author sets out in his fifth chapter 
to explore the mineral wealth of Attica, her mines, her marbles, 
and other unexhausted advan , which, owing toGreek jealousy 
of foreigners, are not made the most of. In the next chapter he 
takes us to Marathon, where he rather disparages the bravery of 
the first stemmers of the barbarian torrent, to say nothing of their 

ievous defect of discipline. Another excursion was from Atheus to 
Thebes, behind a yoke of four horses abreast, though it is not quite 
clear from our author's account whether the old-fashioned arrange- 
ment of rapaceipor, which, he says, has disappeared from Greece, was 
practised on this occasion. The Greek drivers are first-rate for 
pace and courage, and our author describes this particular drive as 
delightfully exciting from its riskiness. Passing Platewa and skirt- 
ing the lazy Asopus, over lands half cultivated and half a wilderness, 
they entered Thebes at evening, to find it bereft of all semblance 
of antiquity. A few inscriptions are collected in the normal out- 
house which passes for a museum, and the visitor may bathe in 
ice-cold spring of Dirce; but the place is in the highest 
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degree deadly lively, and the tomb and chapel of St. Luke have 
taken rank above more ical associations, though it might 
‘puzzle any one to discover any scope for an evangelist in so de- 
a region. By the way, our author seems to have taken 
a brief against Thebes, for he abuses everybody belonging to it 
except Epaminondas, and is unreasonable enough to twit Pindar 
with having “ worked by the job and bargained for the payment of his 
noblest odes.” Of the remaining excursions, that which has most 
attracted us is the ride to Delphi, apropos of which Mr. Mahaffy 
suggests an alternative route which would be a great saving of 
time. The volume is one which will be very useful to the scholar 
to explain geographical problems which arise here and there in his 
reading; for, though the chapters are occasionally discursive, their 
> ae main purpose is the illustration of the classical poets and 
torians, 


HOZIER’S INVASIONS OF ENGLAND.* 


Tr this title Captain Hozier has given us what is in fact 
a considerable part of English history, which will be read 
with interest and may be studied with profit. But, if easy to read, 
his book must have bes laborious to write, involving as it does 
researches into records extending over many centuries. Perhaps 
many readers will be og yes to find that English history affords 
scope for so much to said on the subject which Captain 
Hozier has chosen, the popular impression probably being that 
the soil of this tight little island has been inviolate ever since 
the Conquest; whereas it takes two goodly volumes to 
furnish an account, succinct, yet brief, of the various invasions 
or attempted invasions which have actually taken place. But, 
valuable and interesting though the narrative may be, we must 
demur to the inference that the future in this respect can be 
read by the light of the past, or that anything useful can 
be laid down as to the chance of successful invasion in the 
twentieth century from the success achieved by William 
the Conqueror. And, while on this point, we may remark 
that it is a little tantalizing to find so competent an authority as 
Captain Hozier accepting the stereotyped version of the sort of 
fighting that took place at the battle of Hastings. Historians 
usually fail to describe battles as they really happened, partly from 
want of imagination, and partly from want of experience in the 
actual business of war. ‘Thus the battle of Hastings lasted from 
about nine o'clock in the morning till the dusk of an October 
evening; and the conventional description leayes an impression 
on the reader that continuous fighting was going on all the time. 
A little consideration may show that this could not really have 
been the case. It would be impossible for two armies to go on 
fighting all day, even in these times of rifled fire-arms and long 
ranges; still more was it impossible then, when fighting took place 
hand to hand. Clearly the greater part of the time must ree 
been spent otherwise than in fighting; passed, in fact, by both 
sides at rest, out of arrow-shot and immediate danger. Even 
when the two armies did actually engage, the fighting bout must 
have been exceedingly brief. Two men may pummel each other 
for an hour or more with their fists, with due pauses and proper 
arrangements for resting between the rounds; but it is incon- 
ceivable that two men, much more two bodies of men, armed with 
swords or battle-axes, could have gone on hammering away at 
each other continuously for any considerable time. A charge of 
modern cavalry, when that rare event tales place, is made and 
finished in a few seconds; and if two bodies of armed men meet 
in real earnest, one or the other must give way almost instan- 
taneously. Men were no braver in those days than they are now, 
and what probably happened at Hastings and in other battles of 
those times was that the more adventurous spirits sallied out in front 
and got knocked on the head, while the majority stopped behind 
out of fighting distance. This sort of thing went on by the hour, 
until at last one side or the other summoned up courage to make a 
rush, and either carried the position or were beaten off and broke 
up. But the actual tussle could not, in the nature of things, have 
lasted for more than a very few minutes. It isa little provoking 
that so competent a critic as Captain Hozier, instead of accepting 
the conventional version of the matter, should not have taken the 
opportunity to throw light on the practical aspect of a real battle 
in the middle ages. 

To turn, however, to the moral of the book. As we have already 
remarked, one cannot infer much as to the probable chance of an 
invasion under the altered conditions of modern warfare from the 
history of past attempts. When an invasion of this country has 

ed, as in the case of the landing of the Prince of Orange, 
there has always been a strong political party in favour of the in- 
vaders to give them a reasonable chance of success. Captain 
Hozier shows indeed how, on more than one occasion, the invasion 
very nearly succeeded even when this condition was wanting, and 
was only marred by a sudden ce or some other happy 
accident ; and he brings out very my the inferiority of Aud 
hastily raised levies which would have bess all that could have 
been opposed to the trained veterans of the invading Philip or 
Louis of the particular occasion in question; but, whether our 
author intends it or not, we must confess that the successive 
accounts which he gives of the measures taken for repelling inva- 


* The Invasions hy gd a History of the Past, with Lessons for the 
Future. By Captain H. M. Hozier, Author of “The Seven Weeks’ War.” 
London : Macmillan & Co. 1876. 


sion, from the time of Elizabeth onwards, convey a very strong 
impression of the resource and power of organization of the 
English people under such em ies. It ison these qualities 
of our countrymen, and not on any happy accident, that, 
notwithstanding steam and torpedoes, we ieve our safety 
must mainly depend in the future; and although we are quite 
at one with Captain Hozier in condemning the folly which 
leaves all our stores in one arsenal, and London undefended, 
we nevertheless demur to the views in his concluding 
and most important chapter on the “ Prospect of Invasion.” 
There is no doubt that, as Colonel Hamley has well pointed out 
in the latest edition of his great work on the Operations of War, 
the enclosures and woods of the South of England confer a great 
advantage on the side which takes the offensive; and it must 
always be remembered that defence against an invading force, to 
be carried out on equal terms with the assailant, involves a vigor- 
ous offensive rather than a mere passive awaiting the onset of the 
enemy in position, and that to employ tactics of that sort needs a 
very considerable amount of drill and discipline. But we believe 
that our Volunteers and Militia would play a better part than Captain 
Hozier allots to them. We are no doubt deficient in means of trans- 
port, but then amount of transport our 
Act very properly renders necessary in peace time ibiti 
the billeting of troops in private houses would no 
An Act of Parliament placing all the resources of the country at 
the disposal of the Government, bringing the Volunteers under 
martial law, and making every able-bodied man liable to serve 
could be passed in half an hour. The Volunteers, already coo 
and excellent marksmen, could be brought into a very fair state of 
discipline in a fortnight. Nor do we believe with Captain Hozier 
that the Government, under stress of the emergency, would hesi- 
tate to sequestrate the cab-horses of London, or any other descrip- 
tion of cattle, although cabs might be in more demand than ever 
to convey non-combatants to the termini of the railways which 
lead to the North. We agree with him, indeed, that patriotism 
would not avail against organization and discipline on the field of 
battle. When men are fighting face to face, the amount of 
bravery exhibited does not depend so very much _ what they 
are fighting about. To steel your heart with the thought of home 
and country may be very well as a figure of speech, but all 
experience shows that the courage which comes from professional 
training and a sense of superiority will take quite as determined a 
form as any other sort of courage; and it may be not unreason- 
ably assumed that, if a compact and well-tound army were 
actually landed on our Southern coast under a good leader, they 
would probably be more than a match for the heterogeneous body 
which, unless long warning were given, would be all that we should 
be able to collect for opposing them, and that it would in such a 
case be impossible to prevent the invaders from occupying London. 
What we do not concede is, that the fall of London would force 
our Government to make on any terms, as Captain Hozier 
takes for granted. On the contrary, we believe that the stress of 
the contest would be only then beginning for the invader. To 
give up the game at the end of the first round would be altogether 
alien to the spirit of the country. The natural course of things 
would be to transfer the seat of Government to the North, and 
to cover the manufacturing district with the beaten army, con- 
tinually strengthened by fresh accessions. London, with the 
Government and Parliament removed elsewhere, would cease 
to be the political capital of the country in the sense in which 
Paris has always continued to be the capital of France; there 
hopes be no want of men, — our Northern districts contain 
e resources for equipping and maintaining a sufficiently large 
army; the West he. ack be doing nothing all this’ time; 
nowhere, it is to be hoped, would there be exhibited the 
supineness and absence of volition which have usually cha- 
racterized the French people when their country has been overrun 
by invaders. Wherever the enemy were in actual occupation, 
there, no doubt, the English, like any other people under the 
same circumstances, would have to submit to the yoke; a guerilla 
warfare would be impracticable, and would not be attempted. But 
the occupation of the invaders would be limited to the districts 
held by their isons; everywhere else would be found the 
elements for stubborn and protracted defence. Evenif the Northern 
districts were conquered, Scotland might still be defended, and all 
the needful supplies drawn from the country round Glasgow ; and, 
desperate though might be the s le and enormous the loss in 
every sense, we believe that the nation would hold out until the 
invader was worn down by his efforts and driven out of the 


country. 

But. while we thus differ from the gallant author as to the pro- 
bable issue of an invasion, it is — to be in entire ent 
with him as to the conclusion which he seeks toestablish. Indeed it 
may fairly be held that our view of the case brings out still more 
strongly the importance of precautionary measures. The truth 
seems to be that the assumption which Captain Hozier and other 
writers have made when discussing the subject, that the occupa- 
tion of London would involve our submission to the invader and 
the political effacement and commercial ruin of England, is too 
big for realization. Men refuse to entertain the idea of 
so tremendous a catastrophe befalling them, and so dismiss 
the matter from practical consideration. But if once the nation 
could be got to understand that the consequence of neglecting 
ordinary utions of defence would not be exactly the 
conquest of England, but simply that we should enter on a desperate 
war at a great disadvantage, crippled in resources and damaged in 
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credit, there would be some chance of reasonable and sober 
measures being undertaken to prevent such a catastrophe, which 
under the most moderate estimate would be eufficiently terrible. 
Without believing that the capture of Woolwich would put an end 
to the war by placing us at the mercy of the invader, it is yet pos- 
sible to have a strong opinion on the folly which concentrates all 
our warlike stores in so exposed a position,and which, in these 
days when the conditions of naval warfare are entering on a new 
phase, the nature of which no one can foresee, risks everything on 
the mere chance of our naval supremacy being always made good. 
Captain Hozier does good service, therefore, in drawing attention 
once more to our extraordinary supineness in leaving all our 
warlike stores in one arsenal, and that arsenal exposed and un- 
defended. As to the cost of doing what is needed to attain a 
reasonable degree of safety, itcannot be too strongly urged that the 
cost of protective works is comparatively trifling. The amount, 
if absolutely large, is one that does not recur, like the expense of 
keeping up the forces of the State; a small fraction saved from 
the Army Estimates of the last ten years would have furnished 
enough by this time to make Woolwich, and even London, safe 
inst risk, would have made ics impossible, and superseded 
e need of further warnings oul that which this able writer 
has now given us. 


COURTSHIP IN 1720—IN 1860.* 


WE. like these two stories of Mr. Smart's decidediy better 
than pains s his.that we have read since the appear- 
ance of his Breezie Langton. If they are slight and unpretentious, 


story of intrigue and counter-intrigue. Von 
Hompesch is ped by Hotiman, his sergeant, a finished 
scoundrel who only wants pluck to attain to infamous notoriety 
as a crimp ; while the fair Gredel has an invaluable ally in Martha, 
the maid of the “‘ Golden Eagle,” who accepts gold and kisses from 
the enemy in the honest resolution of playing them false. So far 
Von Hompesch triumphs ; for Zimmerman vanishes and Gredel is 
in despair. But the triumph is ouly temporary. Animated by 
love, grief, and vengeance, Gredel turns from a dove to a tigress. 
Baiked in the intended promptitude of her counter-blows by 
the irresolution of the timid authorities of Zweidorf, she 
follows up her lost lover into the very den of the Royal 
lion. She manceuvres an interview with the Prussian King; 


appeals to his a sense of justice, which has a severe struggle 
with his passion for giants; aids the appeal by her spirit and her 


beauty, and wins in the end, as her courage deserves. 
Our meagre sketch gives but an unfair idea of the consistent 
clearness of the story. We have criticized Mr. Smart pretty 


* Courtship in 1720—in 1860. By Hawley Smart, Author of “ Breezie 
Langton.” &c. London: Chapman & Hall. 1876. 


strongly before now for demanding somewhat too much of our 
credulity at the critical points on which his incidents turn; and in 
this instance the machinery by which Caspar Zimmerman is made 
to disappear is startling, to say the least. But that isreally the only 
objection that our conscience compels us to make. All the cha- 
racters are natural, as all the scenes are life-like; and Mr. Smart 
has succeeded admirably in breathing the spirit of the times into 
his story. We see that Hoffman the sergeant is the very man to 
have risen in the recruiting service had he not been hampered by 
constitutional timidity. It has been so far happy for him that the 
greater terror drives out the less, and he has often gained credit by 
the daring crimes he has perpetrated in his fear of the pistol of Von 
Hompesch. Trembling at consequences which his timidity perha) 
exaggerates, he is capable of extraordinary efforts of nerve when he 
is fairly brought to bay under the shadow of the gallows. At the 
same time, as it is desperation that braces his nerves, he is apt to 
be betrayed by a passing tremor. Von Hompesch himself is 
superior to such weakness. He stands by his subordinates and 
accomplices almost to the last, and their faith in his support gives 
him a commanding influence over them. But of course the great 
law of his conduct is the supreme care of his personal safety ; and, 
when it becomes a question of escaping or being punished, he 
breaks faith and honour as matter of calculation. Nothing can be 
more spirited than the description of his behaviour when the town 
of Zweidorf has been raised upon him, and he has to cut his 
way through the infuriated populace and force the half in- 
toxicated guard at the gates; unless, indeed, it be his bearing in 
a still more terrible emergency, when he finds himself face to face 
with his irritated sovereign, who has been thoroughly moved by 
the interposition of Gredel Sydow, and is not in the habit of 
trifling in matters of military discipline. But that episode of open- 
air justice in the camp at Mulich is excellent throughout; and the 
behaviour of Frederick is highly characteristic, when he is divided 
between his determination to do what is right and his sympathy 
with the culpable excess of zeal displayed by his audacious re- 
cruiting officer. 

The * Courtship in 1860,” if it is more commonplace, is scarcely 
less praiseworthy in its way. A certain Charlie Williamson makes 
himself placidly assured of the hand of his cousin, who, like Gredel 
Sydow, though in a different station of life, is a charming young 
woman, With a comfortable independence. But there comes upon the 
scene the young lady's guardian, a distinguished middle-aged 
officer who has done brilliant service in India. It pleases Charlie 
to set down Sir Phillip Lonsdale before his arrival as an invalided 
old gentleman, who has fallen behind the age in his Indian exile ; 
and he is confirmed in that prepossession on a first introduction, 
when he sees the illustrious officer turn up straight from the 
steamer in an untrimmed beard and ill-fitting up-country clothes. 
Slowly, but very surely, he has reason to change his opinion. It 
becomes a contest between somewhat old-fashioned courtesy on the 
one hand, and free-and-easy modern manners on the other. Charlie, 
as it proves in the end, is a good fellow enough; but he is eaten 
up by egotism and airs of self-consequence, which he carried off with 
the inexperienced under an agreeable exterior. Sir Phillip, who 
is the soul not only of courtesy and courage, but of chivalry, finds 
him out at once. Half unconsciously the gallant soldier makes a 
profound impression on the heart of his charming ward, 
who is dazzled by his reputation and fascinated by the polish of his 
manner. For long Sir Phillip confines himself, as he believes, 
strictly to the part of the tatherly guardian. Touching upon 
Charlie, it is with reluctance that he warns Maude against com- 
mitting herself precipitately to a match which possibly may not 
be for her happiness. Meantime, with extreme generosity, he lays 
himself out to give that gay young gentleman a helping hand at 
his start in life. We may remark that here, too, in the knot of 
the plot, Mr. Smart gives rather loose reins to his imagination. 
We may admit that a soldier like Sir Phillip might have excellent 
interest at the Horse Guards. But it is remarkable, to say the 
least of it, that he should possess such versatile influence in 
various quarters in days when a livelihood is so hard to come by; 
for he can help Charlie in the City and in the Civil Service as 
well. But meanwhile Charlie, who is incorrigibly idle, with an 
absolute passion for field sports, will keep jibbing at the starting- 

t of lite, in spite of the disinterested efforts of his backer. He has 
insurmountable objectionsto each appointment that is offered to him. 
And, while the fruitless negotiations are dragging on, Charlie is beaten 
at all points by the elderly Admirable Crichton in what he regards 
as his own specialities. Except the famous run by “ Nimrod,” and 
that other by Mr. Whyte-Melville in Market Harborough, we know 
nothing much better than the days with the hounds described by 
Mr. Smart, when Charlie’s overvaulting ambition comes to grief 
and Sir Phillip makes exhibition both of his horsemanship and hie 
chivalry. Sir Phillip is challenged to billiards, too, and gives his 
conceited young protégé an exemplary beating, which is by no 
means astonishing after his sojourn in the East. He carries all 
before him in a competitive sweepstakes at cover-shooting ; he dis- 
tinguishes himself equally at improvised charades ; and ail through 
heshows a fine geniusat love-malaing, which he has been exercising un- 
consciously andinstinctively. Theconcluding scene is both dramatic 
and gracetul. Charlie acknowledges his faults, though too late, 
accepts his rejection by his cousin with good feeling and good 
taste ; confesses to the superiority and generosity of the man he 
had been sneering at, and so re-establishes himself in their liking 
and regard, as well as in that of Mr. Smart’s readers. As for Sir 
Phillip, he is true to himself to the last; he only betrays his pas- 
sion to his ward in order that he may generously sem her that 


they are bright and lively; and that in which the scene is laid | 
more than a century and a half ago is brought nearly as vividly | 
before us as its companion, which is a tale of yesterday. The 
former dates from the days of the martinet father of the great | 
. Frederick of Prussia—days somewhat anterior to those of which | 
a glimpse was flashed upon us so vividly in Thackeray’s Memoirs 
of Barry LIyndon—when all the countries of Europe were being 
ransacked to furnish specimens of the sons of Anak for His 
Majesty’s Grenadier Guards. We are introduced to the little 
town of Zweidorf, which pays for an illusory protection from the 
’ Saxon Elector, and trembles before the military power of the ag- 
vay ees house of the Hohenzollerns. The municipality of Zweidorf 
been startled out of its tranquillity by the arrival of a Prussian 
recruiting party. The Prussians make a courteous request for 
permission to recruit; but the gentleman specially charged with 
urging it can practise the forteter in re better than the suaviter 
in modo, and is, in fact, a counterpart of Thackeray’s Von 
Galgenstein, with a dash of Dugald Dalgetty. The Baron von 
Hompesch is an adventurer and a soldier of fortune. Like an- 
other character of Sir Walter Scott's, he fights quite as much 
for his own hand as for that of the sovereign whose uniform he 
wears ; and, if he does not stick at a trifle in kidnapping a likely- 
looking soldier, he is still less scrupulous, as may be supposed, when 
it isa question of making his own fortune. Established in Zweidorf, 
he sets his fiercedetermination, if not hisaffections, on a pretty heiress 
of the trading class, the daughter of the host of the “ Golden Eagle,” 
which Von Hompesch makes the house of call of his party. 
Gredel Sydow is handsome enough to turn the head of any mili- 
tary libertine, putting her dowry out of the question; and her 
worthy father, who worships the nobility, has been acting up to 
the gulden device displayed over his door by amassing a hand- 
some independence. Dazzled by the rank and dominated by 
the bearing of Von Homyesch, he would make the daughter he 
dotes upon happy in his way by giving her to the brilliant and 
blue-blooded swashbuckler. How Gredel might have felt had she 
been differently circumstanced we do not know. She is very much 
of a woman, with a good deal of the coquette, and is a fascinating 
mixture of French espiéglerie with the more sterling qualities of 
the maiden of the Fatherland. As it is, she has an amulet against 
Von Hompesch’s showy attractions in a prior affection for Caspar 
Zimmerman the ay tea who is physically one of the finest men 
in Zweidorf. We have said enough to indicate the idea of the 
plot. Of course Von Hompesth decides to kill two birds with one 
stone—to remove a troublesome rival out of the way, and to offer 
to his Prussian Majesty a magnificent specimen of manhood. We 
| | 
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he has been taking prejudiced views of her cousin; and it is only 
on her making shy but arch advances that he yields to the con- 

— that happiness is awaiting him where he had never dared 
to hope. 

We must observe that there are some traces of slipshod style 
in these stories; here and there is a lapse in French or English 
grammar; but in the essentials, and especially in the construction, 
they show signs of care and thought; and they stand the crucial 
test of being very pleasant reading. But Mr. Smart has not on this 
occasion attempted all we believe him to be capable of; and the 
opinion we have repeatedly expressed of his powers, is confirmed 
by the “ Courtship in 1720.” This time, however, we can con- 

tulate him on a legitimate success within the modest limits he 
assigned to himself. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


ae new edition of Mr. Kinglake’s history of the Crimean 
war * appears at a singularly opportune moment, inasmuch as 
it connects the past and the a and refreshes the memory 
as to a series of events which have an important and instruc- 
tive bearing on issues still pending, but of which the popular 
impression has lately been somewhat indistinct. The author 
imparts a new interest and value to the original narrative by bring- 
ing into view, in a series of brief and pointed prefaces, the relation 
between the former and the present phases of the Eastern question. 
He shows that, along with sharp contrasts, there is many a point 
of real likeness between what happened in the Crimean period and 
what is going on now. Thus, the Crimean War “ owed its origin 
toa gentle, poetic impulsion—to love, fond, worshipping love of 
the holy shrines in Palestine ; and now it is sentiment—romantic, 
wild sentiment—which has once more been blowing the spark.” 
The death, or, as it was considered, martyrdom of young Colonel 
Nicholai Kiréef at the beginning of the Servian insurrec- 
tion was seized, according to Mr. Kinglake, by designing men 
in Russia in order to put in motion all the democratic and 
ecclesiastical machinery they had at command. His portrait 
was widely circulated through the interior of Russia; requiems 
were chanted as a stimulus to volunteering; the young hero's 
career soon assumed legendary proportions, and “ Russian 
enthusiasm leapt into a dangerous flame.” Here, then, was at 
work “the fierce hatred of race against race, incited by 
Panslavonic agitation, and with all the eager, joyous desire of a 
newly usurping democracy to use the monarch’s prerogative of 
determining between peace and war”; and this state of mind on 
the part of “ Young Muscovy” was, the historian holds, pre- 
in the Czar Nicholas, who “ wavered between a prudent and 
righteous policy, and making himself a half-fanatic, half-covetous 
essor in arms for the glory of his Church, and intent to win 
some of the land dividing him from the gates of Constantinople.” 
In this he traces the stedfastness of the crusading spirit of 
Russia, though the question remains whether the Government will 
dare to yield to it, or try to curb it. In the preface to his 
second volume Mr. Kinglake, in his epigrammatic way, pictures the 
« myriads” of last year, ‘* without the least aid from their tem- 
institutions, Queen or Parliament, or Army or Navy,” under- 
taking in “a few autumn weelis to change, nay even reverse, the 
once settled policy of England.” He also reduces to piain language 
the fantastic plan that “the Turks should be scolded out of their 
country, some thinking that the victorious tongues should drive off 
all the Ottomans bodily, others saying, with a thoughtful air of 
moderation, that, if all the rulers high and low were extirpated, the 
Turks of private life might perhaps be allowed to remain.” 

Mr. Darwin has prepared a new edition of his work on the 
fertilization of orchids by insects + which was published in 1862, 
and has for some time been out of print. has during the 
interval received a great deal of information on the subject from 
various correspondents, and has also continued his own researches ; 
and he has used the materialsthus obtained in remodelling theoriginal 
work. The object which the writer has in view is, as he explains, not 
only to show how wonderfully complex and perfect are the con- 
trivances by which orchids are fertilized with pollen brought by 
insects from a distinct plant, but also to support his theory that “ it 
is an almost universal law of nature that the higher organic beings 
require an occasional cross with another individual; or, which 
is the same thing, that no hermaphrodite fertilizes itself 
for a perpetuity of generations.” Thus, in the case of the 
Catasetide, a sub-family of the Vandex, there is in the male 
flower a remarkable power of shooting forth the pollinia like 
arrows, not barbed, however, but having blunt and excessively 
adhesive points. The insect which has visited the flower, dis- 
turbed by so sharp a blow, or having eaten its fill, flies off to a 
female plant, and, whilst standing in the same position as before, 
the pollen-bearing end of the arrow is inserted into the stigmatic 
cavity, and a mass of pollen is left on its viscid surface. Mr. 
Darwin also points out the importance of small, and apparently 
at the moment useless, details of structure, which, if the species 
ees to be afterwards exposed to new conditions of life, 
might be developed through natural selection so as to suit 
new purposes ; and from this he draws the following conclusion :— 


* The Invasion of the Crimea. A. W. Kinglake. Sixth Edition. 
Vols. I. and II. & 

+ The Fertilization of Orchids by Insects. By Charles Darwin. Second 
Edition, revised. John Murray. 


“ Some naturalists believe that numberless structures have been 
created for the sake of mere variety and beauty, much as a work- 
man would make different patterns. I, for one, have often and 
often doubted whether this or that detail of structure in many of 
the Orchidew and other plants could be of any service; yet, if of 
no good, these structures could not have been modelled by the 
natural preservation of useful variations; such details can only be 
vaguely accounted for by the direct action of the conditions of 
life or the mysterious laws of correlated: growth.” In short, in 
this case, “as throughout nature, pre-existing structures and 
capacities are utilized for new purposes.” 

A facsimile has been brought out of the first edition of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost*, with all its peculiarities of spelling, 
and arrangement of types and initial letters, printed from an 
old fount resembling the original, on grey paper similar to 
that used in the middle of the seventeenth cen There can 
be no doubt that as far as ap nce goes this imitation is very 
good ; but it may be remarked that there are always some risks of 
errors in typography, and that a paatogneats reproduction would 
have been more absolutely trustworthy. ‘There is a preface by Dr. 
Masson, giving a history of the publication of the poems. It 
appears that, though the first copies were published in 1667, with 

e title-page as copied in the present reprint, various changes 
were made in the type and form of that page in sueceeding issues, 
and that there are at least nine variations of the title-page in ex- 
istence, bearing date 1667, 1668, and 1669. The sale seems to 
have been slow at first, partly perhaps because Milton’s name was. 
unpopular with certain classes, which indeed led to the temporary 
substitution of his initials only, and partly because people did not 
gather the nature of the subject till Milton supplied an “ argu- 
ment” for the edification of the public. 

Another reprintt+, with old-fashioned type and paper, is that 
of Horace Walpole’s notes in explanation of personal and other 
references in Pope's poems. The old spelling and the author’s 
errors in quotations and other matters are also retain 

Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode have brought out a new 
edition of the Bible}, the object of which is to give as nearly as 
possible a correct idea of the meaning of the original text, by 
means of foot-notes containing suggested variations of rendering 
or reading, and further the critical data and authorities upon 
which these are based. It is stated that in preparing this work 
it has been a rule not to make alterations in the interest of mere: 
grammatical accuracy, but only where the meaning is sensibly and 
seriously aflected by what the editors regard as a mistranslation ; 
that no new rendering is introduced on the private authority of the: 
editors, except on points of form ; and that an earnest endeavour 
has been made to keep the suggested lan of the notes, as far 
as possible, in harmony with that of the authorized version. It is 
also notified that in the preparation of this work the editors have 
had the benefit of access to an edition of the Greek Testament 
by Mr. Westcott and Dr. Hort; but that the present revision is. 
entirely independent of that larger one now going on at West- 
minster. 

A handsome one-volume edition of Clough’s revision of the 
translation of Plutarch’s Lives§ which is known as Dryden’s has 
just been issued. There is no question that Dryden wrote the 
Life of Plutarch which originally prefaced the work, but it is 
supposed that he only did a part of the translation, probably at 
second-hand from the French, and touched up the rest, which was. 
by another hand. However that may be, the translation, though 
not without spirit, is by no means a faithful version of the 
Greek text. Plutarch in his own tongue was always a favourite 
study with Clough, and, beginning a revision of the so-called 
Dryden version when in America, he completed it gradually as a 
labour of love during his last years, when his other occupations 
left him leisure. It was a task for which he was highly qualified, 
both by his seholarship and his command of his own s 
and the result is undoubtedly a rendering which does justice to 
the vividness of the original portraits. 

A new edition of a || has appeared, which is stated 
in the preface to be the only one which contains all his works. 
This means that the volume has been enlarged by the insertion of 
what the editor admits to be “ some pieces of comparatively little 
value,” in order to “present a faithful colf-drown picture 
of a short and sad poetic life.” It is added that, “had Keats 
lived to maturity, his claims on the larger sympathies of mankind 
would have made such a plan superfluous, and the special interest 
it may command would have been lost in the completeness of his 
genius and fame.” The consequence is that we have a needlessly 
bulky volume; and, instead of being left to enjoy Keats's really 
good work, have to wade through much that is rightly described as 
of “little value.” Lord Houghton has written for this edition 
another memoir of Keats, which, it is needless to say, is not want- 
ing in kindly sympathy and praise... 


* Paradise Lost. As originall a. by John Milton. With an 
Introduction by David Masson. jot Stock. 
a! Notes on the Poems of Alexander Pope. By Horatio, Earl of Orford. 

arvey. 

¢ The Holy Bible. Revised Translation. Edited, with various render- 
ings and readings from the best authorities, by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
8. — Driver, Rev. R. L. Clarke, and Alfred’ Goodwin. Eyre & Spottis- 
woode. 

§ Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. Corrected from the Greek, and 
revised by A. H. Clough. Low & Co. 

|| The Poetical Works of John Keats, With a Memoir by Lord 
Houghton. Bell & Sons. 
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Mr. Hamerton has produced a revised and abridged edition of 
Wenderholme*, a story of Lancashire and Yorkshire life which he 
published some years ago. In explanation of this course he men- 
tions that, before the story was written, an eminent publisher with 
whom he had a general conversation about the sale of novels 
remarked that in the peculiar conditions of the English market 
short novels did not pay, while long ones of equal quality were a 
much safer investment; and that he himself, after successive losses 
on short novels, had given up publishing them. ‘The publisher 
wound up by advising him, if he thought of writing a novel, 
to go in boldly for the regular three volumes. The practical 
consequence was, says Mr. Hamerton, that when Wender- 
holme was written “commercial reasons prevailed, as the 
unhappily so often do prevail, over artistic reasons, and the boo 
was made far longer than, as a work of art, it ought to have been ”; 
and he has therefore now removed the excrescences thus caused, and 
restored it to what he thinks ought to have been its original 
shape. The author also gives an amusing account of his diflicul- 
ties in turning the advice of his critics to account; for, though the 
majority were on the whole favourable to his work, it so happened 
that whenever a character or incident was condemned by one 
writer it was praised by some of the rest. This led him to the 
conclusion that there is nothing like an accepted standard of right 
and wrong in the criticism of fiction, and that a critic praises what 
interests or amuses him with little reference to any governing laws 
of art. No doubt there is much hasty and prejudiced criticism in 
these days, but it is impossible to conceive of any tixed rules of art 
which could be substituted in such a case for personal taste and 
sympathy; and in the case of Wenderholme the critics seem, as a 
body, to have been tolerably well agreed as to the characteristic 
merits of the story—that is, as a picture of character and manners 
in the Northern counties some years back—although they ditlered 
as to various details. Anyhow, Wenderholme may, in its present 
form, be recommended as an interesting tale, even to those who do 
not quite appreciate Colonel Stanburne’s familiarity with people 
below him in social rank. 

The little volumes of the cheap and useful series of Primers 
dealing with historical and scientific subjects which is being 
brought out by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have now become familiar 
in their slim red covers ; and may be regarded as having opened upa 

- mew and comparatively easy access for the young, not to a mere 
smattering of information, but to a substantial knowledge of his- 
tory and science within the limits naturally imposed by the age of 
the pupils. The latest number of the History Primerst is one on 
Geography by Mr. George Grove, as to the classitication of which 
there may have been some difficulty, inasmuch as it includes 
both histury and science. The author is perhaps best known 
by his zealous and energetic support of the exploration of 
Palestine, but he has also made some serviceable contributions to 
geographical science in other ways. It may be assumed, therefore, 
that he is a competent authority on this subject; but the diffi- 
culty of such a series as these Primers is that there are sometimes 
authorities who are no doubt masters in their own respective fields 
of research, but possess only in a very imperfect form the faculty of 
imparting their knowledge in a plain and simple way, suitable to 
young minds. It is really amuch more difficult task than is commonly 
supposed to write a summary of real history or science without 
puzzling little readers by the frequent use of technical terms, 
which have a foreign and perplexing look and sound. Such 
words cannot, of course, be leit out of account; for if the student 
pursues his inquiries, he will continually meet with them, and will 
never be at ease until he knows exactly what they imply. What has 
to be done, therefore, is to give the words, with an equivalent to 
each in, as far as possible, clear, ordinary English, There are in 
this way a good many hard words in geography; and it is the 

ial merit of Mr. Grove’s compact, yet comprehensive, survey 
of a large, varied, and not very simple subject, that he has kept 
steadily in view the class for whom his work is chiefly intended, 
and has put his instruction into lan; which is not only easily 
understood, but likely to interest and to fix things in the memory. 
He also takes the opportunity of impressing on his readers the 
value of always having a map at hand when reading about any 
foreign country, and of cultivating the habit of carrying inquiries 
beyond the immediate object to others with which it is connected. 
On the whole, this little book seems well calculated both to in- 
terest and to instruct; and, though suitable for young beginners, 
will also be useful to grown-up readers who have not paid syste- 
matic attention to the subject in age terms and giving a 
clear general idea of the shape of the world and its features. A 
class-book of school geography by the same author is to follow. 

The chief mission of American Consuls in these days seems to 
be to use their official position as an opportunity for procuring 
materials for sensational newspaper correspondence, and making as 
much mischief as possible by encouraging revolutionary enterprises. 
Mr. Stillman explains in the preface to an account of the insurrec- 
tion—which he softens into “uprising”—in Herzegovina } that 

“The principal purpose of publishing this fragment of history is to 
place in clearer ent certain motives and causes for the Herzego- 
vinian insurrection which are not generally accepted by, or were 
Bot visible to,the general public,and which were hardlyto be given 

* Wenderholme: a 8 of Lancashire and Yorkshire. By Philip George 
Hamerton. New Editions W. Blackwood & 

+ Hi Primers : Geography. By George Grove, F.R.G.S, With 
Maps and Diagrams. Macmillan & Co. 

‘ j.Seneebe, and the late Uprising. By W.R. Stillman. Longmans 
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in journalistic narrative while events were in progress, either be- 
cause learned subsequently, or because they became known to me 
rather from a regard for a certain reputation acquired in years gone 
by during an insurrection in Crete of being a sympathizer and 
active friend of the Rayahs than because I was Correspondent of an 
English journal ; and in some cases were only open to me on the 
understanding that they were not alluded to in correspondence.” 
He also admits that when he wentto Herzegovina as a Special Corre- 
spondent, he had already “formed very decided opinions as 
to the merits of the struggle between humanity and the desire of pro- 
gress on one side, and barbarism and an intolerable oppression ” on 
the other. The truth is that Mr. Stillman, who as an American 
Consul was bound to be strictly neutral, took advantage of the cover 
which he derived from his oflicial character in order, as he now 
boasts, to play the part of an “active” partisan of the Cretan in- 
surgents; and his narrative of the events of that period was written 
in that spirit of hatred of the Turks which he afterwards carried 
with him when he visited Herzegovina in order to supply an 
English journal with impartial information. Thus we find that 
Mr. Stillman, like some others of his countrymen in the same 
line, began by making up his mind as to the necessarily anti- 
human behaviour of the Turks under any circumstances ; and was 
ready to believe offhand every story against them which was told 
by their enemies. ‘My Cretan experience hardly left me to con- 
jecture on the immediate causes of discontent; and inquiry going 
down the coast, and wherever I saw any of the local Committees, 
confirmed, circumstance by circumstance, the old story.” He also 
holds the opinion that “the capital error in Europe was the not 
aiding and encouraging the Turkish provinces to rise entirely and 
simultaneously, and helping them, even, if necessary, in their self- 
liberation, with arms and means, as she has helped the Turks with 
arms and means, leaving the discipline of war and mili 
organization to establish the basis of political organization.” It is 
needless to say that the European Powers never helped the Turks 
in this way, though two of them were once their allies for objects 
of their own. The bias of an observer who sets out in such a 
state of mind may readily be conceived; and this “ fragment of 
history” must therefore be regarded as destitute of any real 
historical value. It is, by the way, amusing to observe the writer 
explaining that “I have purposely avoided any mention of the agita- 
tion in Bosnia, not only because 1 saw nothing of it,” but for another 
reason which seems to be adduced lest the first should be in- 
sutticient. 

Messrs. St. Clair and Brophy in 1869 published an account of 
a tour which they had ihe through Bulgaria, when, as they 
remark, it was less known than Timbuctoo. They have now re- 
issued this work*, with some additional information and com- 
mentaries bearing on the present state of affairs which, they 
think ought not to be judged solely “on the evidence of Phil- 
hellenic tourists, newspapers, or Bulgarian-A merican missionaries.” 
The picture drawn by these writers of ‘the Bulgarian as he is” 
is certainly not a pretty one. He is shown as a “ lazy drunkard 
and a fanatical fetishist”; “ brutish, obstinate, idle, superstitious, 
sans fot ni lot.” An English navvy working on a railroad in 
that country was heard to remark, “ As far as I can make 
out, the Turks are the only Christians here”; and, on the whole, 
though the authors do not justify the Turks in everything, 
they agree with the navvys view of the Bulgarians. The 
Bulgarian religion is asserted to be, in fact, if not in name, much 
the same as the old Slavonic Pantheism, and a cover for all 
sorts of degrading superstitions. We are told also that it is use- 
less to ask a Bulgarian peasant to quote any passage from the 
Bible, for there are few even of the Papases who are capable of 
doing so, they being frequently unable to write or read, and obliged 
to get their prayers off by rote. In fact, according to this account, 
the clergy seem to be engrossed in extorting money from their flocks, 
As the priest has usually bought his parish from the Archbishop, 
he is obliged to make as much as he can out of the people, and, 
though the sprinklings with holy water are fixed at one per 
month, they are multiplied as much as possible; contributions of 
corn, wine, eggs, butter, lambs, fowls, and so on are also exacted ; 
and every Papas, it is calculated, receives from each family 
seventy-six piastres for himself and fifty for the Metropolitan. A 
baptism costs five piastres, a marriage forty, and burial forty. 
Altogether, more than 3,560,000/. sterling is said to be thus ex- 
tracted trom the renee as taxes on behalf of the Church, 
without reckoning collections, the revenues of monasteries, &c. It 
is likely enough that in this account of the Bulgarians there may 
be a disposition to exaggerate their degraded condition, similar to 
the disposition of missionaries to exaggerate their saintly character ; 
but it is as well that it should be known that there are two 
sides to the picture. 

Mr. Martin's Statesman’s Year Book*+ has during its career of 
now thirteen years—it has just entered on its fourteenth— 
fully established its reputation as a valuable repertory of facts 
relating to the present organization and condition of the States 
which compose the civilized world at the present time; and it is 
unnecessary to say more of the new issue than that it ap 
to have been compiled with the same carefulness and ability as the 
earlier ones. It is a work which every politician should have -at 
hand—Sir William Harcourt, for instance, if he had taken the 
trouble to refer to it, would have saved himself from a recent un- 

* Twelve Years’ Study of the Eastern Question in Bulgaria. By 8. G. 
B. St. Clair and C. A. Brophy. Chapman & Hall. 

¢ The Statesman’s Yeur Book. By Frederick Martin. Fourteenth 
Annual Publication. Macmillan & Co ° 
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fortunate blunder—and it is also useful for intelligent persons who 
wish to understand the true position of the various States. 

Mr. E. Walford, following in the steps of Sir Bernard Burke, 
has filled a couple of volumes with stories of romantic episodes in 
the family history of the titled and untitled nobility of this 
country *; and those who like gossip of this kind, and do not 
object to a weak and rather flabby style of writing, will get some 
reading to their taste. The writer acknowledges that in pro- 
ducing a book on this subject he is “ treading on delicate ground,” 
and in many instances he certainly does not trouble himself to dis- 
criminate loose tattle and historic evidence. 
Moreover, some of the stories go beyond the limit of the title, the 
Thellussons and Rothschilds not being exactly what can be called 
great English families. 

Sleepy Sketches t is an account by an anonymous writer, who is, 
or has been, perhaps a lawyer or the tory of the social life of the 
English colony = teacher. On the whole, the picture is not an 
attractive one. The author says that he was oppressed in India 
by a sense of the hopelessness of any real advance in the native 
population. They have, according to his experience, not the faint- 
est conception of what truth means, norof any obligation to speak it, 
and he has more than once heard it laid down from the bench that 
the maxim “falsus in uno falsus in omnibus ” could never be applied 
to native witnesses, because it would cut out all evidence. He 
admits that in other respects the natives are not bad fellows, 
being generous and kindly ; but in lying they are incorrigible, and 
this forms a great barrier between them and Englishmen. Though 
this view may be over-coloured, there is no doubt an element of 
truth in it; and, indeed, when the writer states that the natives 
are always tabooed among Europeans in their own country, and that 
no attempt is ever made to imbue natives with a liking for English 
customs, he gives what may be a clue to the weakness of English 
influence in giving the natives a taste for truth. This statement, 
however, is, we fancy, also much too broad and sweeping. As for 
the ordinary life of Europeans in India, he describes it as hard, 
monotonous, tiresome, and by no means so profitable as is sup- 
posed. The competition of the natives is becoming keener every day, 
and these, even in a good position, can live better on 18o/., or even 
120/., a year than a European on 480/., so that the latter is heavily 
handicapped ; and no Englishman is ever at ease in the country, 
or stays there longer than he is compelled to do by circumstances. 
Perpetual work, want of recreation, and the enervating influence 
of the climate, make society jaded and dull. Even in so far as 
there are opportunities of recreation, an Englishman is too much 
Imocked up by his regular work to avail himself of them. How- 
ever, though Indian life, according to this writer, can never be 
really pleasant, it seems to be endurable by any one who bears it 
with proper spirit and equanimity, and makes the best of his case. 

Mr. Locock Webb has produced a compendious work of some 
eight hundred pages on the practice in appeals to the Supreme 
Court of Judicature and the House of Lords}, together with all 
the rules and orders under the various recent Judicature Acts, the 
Winter Assizes Act, and the Bankers’ Books’ Evidence Act, and 
summaries of reported decisions. 

Mr. Banning’s “ Concise Treatise ” justifies its title.§ He brings 
into a convenient compass a general view of the law as to the 
limitation of actions as it exists under numerous statutes, and a 
digest of the omy —— cases relating to the subject which 
have arisen in the English and American courts. 

Dr. Bucknill has put together some notes on the treatment of luna- 
tics in America which he made during a recent tour.|| The result of 
his observations is that, though there are in the States a number of 
well- asylums under the care of competent medical officials, 
the general system of administration is very much in need of reform. 
In many cases, especially in the West and South, lunatics are 

in poor-houses and gaols, and there appears to be a good 

of overcrowding and want of proper ventilation. He also saw 

no means of occupation, but strait-waistcoats were in general use. 
_——_ there is a certain tendency to relaxation in regard to me- 
chanical restraints, many of the American asylums seem to be very 
retrograde in this = One native doctor has given his opinion 
that Americans, either “by original temperament, or by some 
inherent equality in the universal Yankee, will not submit to the 
control of any person they consider their equal or inferior as readily 
as to that of mechanical appliances.” Another argues that, “in 
this country where the first thing a boy learns to read is the 
Declaration of Independence, and where every youngster learns 
that he is in the land of the free and home of the brave,” restraint 
is absolutely necessary. 

In the Madras publication called Gowry{ we find a work 

which is professedly a novel, and closely resembles in its 
size and pictured cover the cheap novels of our own railway 
stalls; but it has certainly nothing else in common with those 


sensational publications. It is, in fact, not so much a novel 


panion, which is usually sold with it, 


as a picture of Indian life. Gowry is an Indian village 
girl, and the story of her love is used as a means of giving 
@ picture of Indian habits and types of character, which it 
illustrates in a simple, yet graphic, way. 

A Dictionary which promises “ Universal Information ” * must 
strike most people as rather a formidable enterprise; but it is only 
fair to say that the present one, notwithstanding its comprehensive 
title, is limited to geography, history, and biography. 

The British Almanac t, with the supplement called The Com- 
long been known as a 
useful record of facts which are apt to be let slip if not collected 
in a permanent form; and it still serves this purpose to a certain 
extent, though not so well, we think, as in former years. Instead 
of being altogether a compendium of hard facts, a great deal of 
it is filled with essays of little practical value; and there is indeed 
a deterioration in some important respects. Thus the sum of 
Parliamentary proceedings, which used to be a most valuable hel 
for purposes of reference, has been dropped for some years past, a 
the abstracts of Parliamentary papers, though still kept up, are 
not always very satisfactory. The obituary is absurdly long, the 
names of really eminent men being hidden away among those of 
an insignificant multitude, so that it is difficult to find them. 

The Era Almanack } for 1877 contains, as usual, a good supply 
of interesting and amusing matter relating to the stage in its past 
and present history. Mr. anchtell gives a gossiping account of 
the Adelphi Theatre, and of certain “vanished theatres”; and 
there are also other sketches and anecdotes illustrative of various 
phases and incidents of theatrical life, together with an obituary 
of actors, lists of existing theatres, and of the new pieces brought 
out in London and throughout the country during last year, and 
nef matters of interest to the various branches of the theatrical 
world. 

Dod's Peerage §, which includes also baronets and knights, is 
necessarily a work which requires periodical revision, for 
titles are always cropping up, and, as the editor philosophically 
remarks, “ the unceasing influence of births, deaths, and marriages, 
occurring among seven or eight thousand individuals at home and 
abroad, has produced its usual striking effect”; it may be said, 
however, that Dod does its best to keep pace with these vicissi- 
tudes of mortality. 

The new edition of Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture || is now completed in a couple of handsome and clearly 
printed volumes. The editor is Dr. Carruthers, the author of 
a Life of Pope and other works; and the selections from the 
writings of authors appear to have been made with taste and 
judgment, and the biographical matter, though brief, is to the point. 

A Dictionary of Quotations has just appeared which is de- 
scribed on the title-page as “a book of ready reference for all 
familiar words and phrases in the English language”; and on 
looking through it we find that, though the promise of “all 
familiar words and phrases” goes perhaps a little too far, it is 
a very well-selected and accurate repertory of quotations, and has 
also the advantage of a copious index. 

Mr. Bellows, a printer and publisher at Gloucester, has brought 
out a second edition of a small French-English and English- 
French age dictionary**, which is really a marvel of compres- 
sion. The two divisions of the dictionary are not separated as 
they usually are, but are given concurrently on the same page; in 
French words the /iaison or its absence is carefully recorded, and 
masculine and feminine words are shown by distinguishing types. 
There are also lists of the conjugations of French verbs, hints on 
pronunciation, comparative tables of weights and measures, maps 
of France, England, Paris, and London. The type, though very 
small, is distinct. Altogether it is a handy and useful little 
volume. 

The Valentines of Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co.+t+ for this year 
are of the usual variety and artistic beauty, some of them being 
really exquisite little pictures, both in design and colour, and worthy 
of being preserved in an album. It should be mentioned also that 
the poetry is well-selected. 


* The Dictionary of Universal Information. New Edition. Vol. I. 
Ward, Lock, & ‘Tyler. 

+ The British Almanac and Companion for 1877. The Company of 
Stationers. 

~ The Era Almunack and Annual, 1877. “ Era” Office. 


Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 1877. Thirty-seventh 


||. Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English literature. Third Edition. Edited 
by Robert Carruthers, LL.D. 2 vols. Vol. IL. W. & R. Chambers. 

{ Webster's Dictionary of Quotations. Ward, Lock, & Tyler. 

** French and English Dictiunary for the Pocket. By John Bellows. 
Gloucester: Bellows. London: Triibner. 

tt Valentines, Marcus Ward & Co. 


* Tales of Our Great Families. By Edward Walford, M.A. 2 vols. 
Hurst & Blackett. 

¢ Sl Sketches ; or, How We Live, and How We Do Not Live. From 
abe 

The Practice of the Supreme Court of Judicature and of the House 

on Appeals. By Locock Webb, Butterworths. 

§ A Concise Treatise on the Statute Law of the Limitution of Actions. 
By H.T. Banning. Stevens & Haynes. 
cal Notes on Asylums for the Insane in America. By J. C. Buckaill, M.D. 
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{ Gowry: an Indian Village Girl, A Novel. Madras: Foster & Co. 
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